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“WHAT A LUSCIOUS LIP—IT KNEW FORBIDDEN KISSES, 
IT DENOUNCED A BROTHER TO THE TEN.” 
THE GODMOTHERS. 

BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


HEY were all bidden to the christen- 
ing, all the godmothers—if by good 
hap none had been forgotten. 
And of course they came. The chris- 
tening of a L’Aiglenoir Franche du Roy 
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was no mean occasion, under the circum- 
stances, but one to which the family 
must do honor, if they hastened from 
the ends of the earth—and beyond. 
They did not arrive with the stir 
befitting L,’Aiglenoir Franche du Roys. 
But that might be because of the inborn 
gentilesse which taught them the pro- 
prieties of the sick-room. The young 
mother, as she lay in the dim vast cham- 
ber of the old castle, hearing the cry of 
the wind over the cold Atlantic, saw 
them come in singly, and in groups, and 
at intervals. Very faint and weak, and 
with some awe in her. soul before the new 


being she had evoked, perhaps she 
dropped asleep in the space of time 


between their coming; for when she 
opened her startled eyes another was 
appearing. 

At first Rosomond did not comprehend 
it. She felt annoyed at the intrusion. 
She turned her eyes to the place where 
the bassinet swung under its laces, the 
pair of candles in the wall-sconce behind 
it making that the sole spot of light in 
the long room full of shadows, where lay 
the little morsel of life for which she had 
so nearly surrendered her own, and 
toward which her heart swelled with a 
sense of infinite dearness. ‘Do not, do 
not touch him !'’ she murmured appre- 
hensively to the woman bending there 
with her purples sweeping about her, and 
the glitter of her diamonds like dagger- 
points. 

And then the plumed and coroneted 
woman had disappeared behind a curtain 
into the recesses of the deep casements 
perhaps ; and the young countess closed 
her eyes forgetfully. 

«« Yes,’”’ she was saying to herself, when 
with a little flutter her lids opened again, 
some time afterwards, ‘that is the old 
countess who brought the Franche du 
Roy lands to the LAiglenoirs. It is her 
portrait that hangs high next the oriel 
in the sea-gallery. I could never satisfy 
myself, as I walked there in the late after- 
noons, if it were a shadow of the carved 
ceiling on her forehead, or a stain that 
had come out. The stain is there now. 
She was a king’s favorite. 

‘‘ Donot touch my little innocent child!”’ 
she cried suddenly, rising on onearm. Did 
her senses deceive her? Didshe hear the 


woman answer, ‘‘ But it is my child, too!”’ 
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And a shudder seized her as_ sud- 
denly—that woman's blood ran in her 
child's veins! Ah, if she knew just 
where, she would let it out this minute ! 
And then she fell back laughing at her- 
self. 

There were others in the room when 
her gaze again wandered down its length. 
Oh, yes, she had seen them all before. 
Had they stepped from their frames in 
the long sea-gallery ? 

The beautiful young being in the white 
brocade sown with violets, the band of 
brilliants in her red-gold hair, mother of 
the count’s father, she who later had ri- 
valed Eugéniein Eugénie’s court,—Eugé- 
nie, who had the resources of an empire,— 
and the L’Aiglenoirs had nothing,—yet, 
ah, no, it wasempty sound, the scandal that 
those resplendent toilets werea part of the 
bribes of senators! She who wasa Bourbon 
D’Archambeau! Nor would Rosomond 
believe the rumor concerning moneys 
obtained by the dexterous writing of great 
officials’ names, forgery, counterfeit, what 
you will, by that other laughing lovely 
thing, a wife out of the convent, a mother 
at sixteen, the last countess, launched 
upon life without a scruple or a sou, who 
loved pleasure so passionately that she 
came to live at last upon chloral and 
opium, and died dancing. 

She had often silently made friends 
with these captivating young women, 
when unable to go out, and during her 
lonely pacing up and down the length 
of the sea-gallery, with the low roar 
of the surge in her ears, while her 
husband, who had brought her down 
here with a loving fancy that his child 
might be born in the ancestral strong- 
hold which some of her own millions 
were restoring to its ancient grandeur, 
was away on the water, or in the hunt, 
or perhaps at the races. 

She would not think ill of them now; 
they alone of allthe women on the wall had 
not seemed to think ill of her, to look 
at her as a parvenu and an_ interloper, 
had seemed to have about them some- 
thing of the spirit of the century, to 
have breathed air she breathed her- 
self. 

It was natural that the last count- 
ess, the pretty piquant creature, should 
have loved splendid gowns, kept in 
homespun all the earlier days by her 
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father’s mother, the old marchioness, the 
miser whose hands grew yellow counting 
her gold. Tante Alixe had told Rosomond 
of it. There she was now, the old mar- 
chioness, gasping for more air, but just 
as she was painted in her dusky robes, 
with the long ivory hands like the talons 
of a bird of prev,—the talons of a L,’ Aigle- 
noir,—mumbling of the revenue she had 
wrung from her peasants who starved on 
black bread to buy of her the privilege of 
living. 

Perhaps it was thought she had that 
privilege too long herself. She had 
died suddenly—very suddenly. Her son, 
the marquis, was a partisan and a man 
of power ; a great deal of gold was needed 
in the intrigues concerning the two 
kings. 

And here was another who had died 
suddenly—but in the open air. There 
was a red line round her slender throat, 
too dull for the ruby necklace she wore in 
the portrait in the panel—the tall, fair 
aristocrat whose long white throat, alas ! 
had felt the swift kiss of the guillotine’s 
blade. There was not the look of hate 
and horror in the portrait that was on 
her face now ; only the languor of many 
pleasures there, the proud and insolent 
indifference to the pain, the want, the 
suffering, from which those pleasures 
had been pressed like wine that left the 
must. 

‘«The canaille,’’ she seemed to say, 
‘‘they die? So much the less vermin. 
They suffer? And what of it?” 

Her husband had told Rosomond when 
he first led her down the long sea-gallery, 
the story of this proud lady who thought 
the world made only for her class. It 
had passed the idle hour ; Rosomond had 
not thought of it again. He had told 
her all their stories,—that of the strangely 
wrinkled old baroness, with her eves like 
sparks of fire in the midst of ashes, once 
herself blooming and fair to see. who had 
kept the keys of the king’s hunting 
lodge and provided for his pleasures 
there. ‘* Well, ves,’’ the young count had 
said, « but what will you have? She was 
no worse than her time. Thev were 
infamous times.’’ He had told her of 
that blue-eyed waxen woman painted 
in the Sir Peter Lely, a beauty who 
had followed the fortunes of Charles 
Stuart into France, very like, but who 


had come into the L,’Aiglenoir family 
later by the church door; of the Vandyke, 
the blonde devotee, who went over with 
la reine Henriette, and came to a mad- 
house at last; of the Antonio Moro, 
vanishing in her golden-brown shadows, 
an attendant of the English Mary, a con- 
fidante of Philip of Spain, who had read 
her missal at an auto da fe; of the 
Rubens, the half-clad woman like an 
overblown rose, a great red rose with the 
sun on its velvet and dewy petals,—if 
face and frame spoke for her a woman 
who was only an embodied sin; of the 
Holbein, a creature whose appetites had 
devoured her and left themselves only on 
the canvas ; of the possible Titian. «See 
the gold of her hair,’’ said the count. 
“It was dyed. But all the same, Titian— 
it must have been Titian—knew how to 
hide the sun in every strand. What a 
luster of skin! What a bloom on the 
cheek—it never blushed with shame. 
What a luscious lip—it knew forbidden 
kisses, it denounced a brother to the Ten. 
What a glory in the eye—yet if all tra- 
ditions are true that eye saw a lover 
disappear as the gondola touched the 
deep water that tells no tales. See the 
hand, what contour, what fineness, what 
delicacy—and the life in it! But it knew 
how to play with a poniard whose tip was 
touched with poison. She did her little 
best to betray Venice for a price, and she 
had to leave with the French army, of 
course.”’ 

‘‘T should think you would be glad it 
is all only tradition,’’ Rosomond had 
said. 

‘‘I don’t know. You see the king gave 
her a duchy, and she brought it into 
the family. The title lapsed, to be sure, 
and the revenues went long ago in gam- 
ing debts. Do you note that damsel in 
the white satin,—the Geraart Terburg,— 
her face is like a live pearl. Well, she 
was the stake once in some high play.’’ 

‘That would have been dreadful if it 
were true.”’ 

‘«« As you please,’’ said the count with 
a shrug. 

‘‘And were there no good women, no 
honorable men ?”’ 

‘Oh, but plenty! But, ma chérie, 
happiness has no history, virtue has few 
adventures. Their portraits fade out on 
the wall as they themselves do in the 
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line. It is the big wills, the big passions, 
that are memorable, that drown out those 
others, the weak, that have made the 
L’Aiglenoirs what they are. Those 
imbeciles, they are like René’s father the 
day of his burial, ‘comme s’il n’avait 
jamais été.’'*" And he went on with his 
narrative. 

‘‘ But it is a gallery! If we had it at 
home and—pardon—reckoned its commer- 
cial value—’”’ 

‘Alas! The pictures are no more 
certified than the traditions! And then 
one does not willingly paftt with one’s 
people. Yet—if that were indeed a 
Titian—”’ 

‘You would not have gone over to 
America to marry me.’’ 

‘‘T should not perhaps have gone over 
to America to marry the heiress of the 
new world, repeating the adventures of 
the knights of long ago, but in modern 
dress. I should have had no need. But 
I would have married you, Rosomond, had 
I met you on the dark side of the moon, 
or else have flung myself headlong into 
space !”’ 

‘‘You forget the attraction of gravita- 
tion.”’ 

‘« Your attraction is the greater.”’ 

‘Now I do not believe you. The 
language of hyperbole is not the language 
of truth.’’ 

‘‘Pleasantry aside, you must always 
believe I speak truth, my wife, when I 
say that whatever led me in the begin- 
ning, it is love that overcame me in the 
end. I could not perhaps have married,— 
I who love pleasure, too,—if you had not 
been the daughter of Dives. For we were 
beggared, we poor I,’Aiglenoir Franche 
du Roys. But the thing being made 
possible, I simply entered heaven, Roso- 
mond !’ 

‘* And I,’’ said Rosomond, as she stood 
in the deep window-place, looking up at 
him a moment, and back again swiftly to 
the sea. 

‘©And if it were a title against a for- 
tune, as Newport said, and as the Fau- 
bourg held a matter of course, although 
heaven knows a title means nothing now 
and will not till the king—the good God 
have his majesty in keeping! is at home 
again—’’ 

‘Oh, let us forget all that, fortune or 
title !’’ Rosomond had said. 
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‘‘No, no. For if the fortune arrive 
to repair the fortunes ot the house of 
L’ Aiglenoir, why not? It is your house, 
Rosomond. It is the house of your child. 
And we will make a new house of it. 
The L’ Aiglenoir of the twentieth century 
shall again be the prime minister of the 
King of France. The new blood, the new 
gold, shall make new fortunes, shall 
bring back the old force, and will, and 
power, and we will leave these dusty 
memories behind and ask no one of them 
to the christening !”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ Rosomond had said, 
half under her breath. «‘ But you have 
been a self-indulgent, pleasure-loving peo- 
ple,’’ she added presentiy. ‘ And with 
rank, with wealth, with opportunity— it 
does not tend to bring back the old 
brute strength.’’ 

‘Well, then,’”’ the count lightly 
answered her, «let us take some of the 
pleasure! See, how purple is the water 
beyond the white lip on the reefs. We 
will go try the outer sea, and drift an 
hour or two in the soft wind. And I will 
tell you how beautiful you are, ma belle 
Américaine, and you shall tell me what 
asailorI am. It is not the sailing of the 
old sea-robber who came down here to 
assault the castle in the days of that 
grandmother of mine twenty times re- 
moved, in the days of La Dame Blanche, 
to take her with her belongings and 
marry her by storm—but it is pleasanter, 
my sweet.’’ 


That had been in the bright spring 


months. Now autumn winds swept the 
Atlantic and cried in the tops of the 
ragged pines below the castle's cliff. 
Many a day had Rosomond sat there, 
listening for the sea-measures, and fancy- 
ing the beat of the surf was the washing 
of the wave under the keel that carried 
Tristan and Isolde a thousand years ago 
and more on the waters just beyond, 
heard the very music of Isolde’s wild 
lament, watched for the white sail across 
the reef as if the sick knight lay in the 
courtyard within under the linden-tree, 
in all the pathos of song, and beauty, and 
tragic fate, felt herself taken into a world 
of romance where the murmuring of the 
breeze in the bough was the murmur of 
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the skirts of the great forest of Bro- 
celiande. ° 

But this had nothing to do with 
romance now. She lay in bed, with her 
little child near at hand, the attendants 
just without, in the tower-chamber where 
for generations the L’Aiglenoirs had 
been born. 

Through the deep windows she saw 
the swift flying moon touch the clouds 
sweeping in the wind, and light the swale 
on the dark and lifted sea beyond, look 
in and now and again silver the faces of 
the paladins and maidens in the pale 
blue-green forest of the old tapestry that 
slightly rippled, and rose, and fell, as if 
with a consciousness of the windy gust 
that sung outside the tower. It was that 
old paladin with the truncheon, a paladin 
of Charlemagne’s, from whom the 
Franche du Roys counted. It was the 
chatelaine with the flagon that gave him 
his quietus. 

What did it all mean, though, at 
this moment? With the heavy sway- 
ing of the tapestry had these people by 
any chance left their silken shroud and 
come out into the room to look at the 
child? 

Not the twelve white-faced nuns; 
not the featureless young squires and 
dames ; but that old chatelaine of whose 
needle-wrought semblance she had always 
been hal’ afraid, who carried the golden 
flagon ana gave the knight to drink, per- 
haps for sleep, perhaps for death. Yes, 
that was she ; but she had left her majesty 
in the hangings with her veil and horned 
head-piece, her trailing samite and cloth 
of gold of cramoisie. Here, with her thin, 
gray, tattered locks, pallid, pinched, and 
shrunken, white as some reptile blanched 
beneath a stone, what was she to be 


afraid of now? But this other— ‘Once 
the place was mine, mine and my 
love’s!’’ she was exclaiming. ‘‘ Till the 


sea darkened with their gilded prows, 
the sky darkened with their bitter ar- 
rows!’’ Ah, yes, how many hundreds 
of years ago it was since she defended the 
castle after a lance-head laid her lord 
low; and the sea-rover had scaled the 
heights and taken her, loathing and 
hating him, to wife. And from them had 
been born the line of the L’Aiglenoirs ! 

And what was she doing here? What 
were they all doing here, these women? 
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What right had they in her room? Why 
were they looking with such ardent and 
eager eyes, murmuring among them- 
selves, hurrying past one another toward 
the child ? 

‘Give way !’’ was La Dame Blanche 
exclaiming. ‘I was the first.’’ 

«« Aprés moi,’’ said the laughing lady, 
flittering along in her butterfly gauzes, 
the diamonds in her tiara flashing out 
and reluming again. ‘‘I am the last.”’ 

“If so false a thing ever existed at 
all,’’ said the woman with the mass-book, 
—or was it a book of jests,—the Flemish 
woman who sold her daughter for a 
tulip. 

«‘I give you my word I existed !’’ was 
the gay reply. 

‘*Under your own signature ?’’ asked 
the pretty patched and powered Wat- 
teau. 

«« Never mind whose signature.”’ 

«¢ Worthless,’’ murmured a lady lifting 
her black lace mask from features sharp 
as a death’s head, and of a tint as wan 
as the tints of a Boucher design, ‘‘ worth- 
less in any event.”’ 

‘‘Ah, madame from you to me? I was 
but your natural consequence, you Vol- 
tairiennes, as you were all born on the 
night of St. Bartholomew !"’ 

‘Its tocsin still rings in the air! I am 
condemned ever to hear the boom of the 
bell,’? complained the dark person with 
the rosary. 

And then the laughing lady twitched 
her beads, and there fell out from her 
sleeve the perfumed fan whose breath 
was fever, the gloves whose palms were 
deadly, brought with her Medicean 
mistress from Italy. 

«A truce!’’ cried the gay lady. «‘ The 
birth of an heir to the L’Aiglenoir 
Franche du Roys, with wealth to restore 
the ancient splendor, is an event for due 
ceremony and precedence. I am the child’s 
grandmother, his very next of kin among 
us. And you know the rights of the 
grandmother in France.” 

‘«They are our rights !’’ came a shrill 
multitudinous murmur. ‘We all are 
grandmothers !”’ 

«Are we all here?’’ came a hollow 
whisper from the chatelaine, the candle- 
light flickering in her flagon. 

«« All the fairy godmothers ?”’ cried the 
gay lady. 
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‘‘No, no,’’? said La Dame Blanche, 
‘« there is one who has been forgotten.”’ 

‘«« The wicked fairy,’’ said the gay lady. 
‘« The rest of us are of such a virtue. He 
will value us like his other objets de 
vertu.”’ 


* * * 


A cold shiver coursed over Rosomond, 
but her eyes burned with the intensity of 
her gaze. She understood it now. He 
was the child of their blood. That was 
why they were here, why they intruded 
themselves into her room. ‘They had a 
right. It had been their own room. For 
how many generations had the L’ Aigle- 
noirs been born in this room! She had 
never thought of this when she sailed so 
gaily out of harbor, a bride with her 
bridegroom, wearing his title, protected 


by his arm, so proud, so glad, so happy. 


that she had the wealth he needed—all 
that so trifling beside the fact that they 
loved each other. She had never dreamed 
of the little child to come, who would be 
dearer than her life to her, and in whose 
veins must run a black drop of the blood 
of all these creatures. 

And now— Oh, was there no remedy? 
Was there nothing to counteract it, 
nothing to dissipate that black drop, 
to make it coforless, powerless, harm- 
less, a thing of air? Were there no 
sweet, good people among all those dead 
and gone women ? 

Ah, yes, indeed, there they were! Far 
off, by the curtain of the doorway, hud- 
dled together like a flock of frightened 
doves—gentle ladies, quiet, timid, hum- 
ble before heaven, ladies of placid lives, 
no opportunities, small emotions, narrow 
routine, praying by form, acting by pre- 
cedent, without individuality, whose 
goodness was negative, whose doings 
were paltry, their poor drab beings 
swamped, and drowned, and extinguished 
in the purples and scarlets of these women 
of great passions, of scope, of daring and 
deed and electric force, mates of men of 
force, whose position had called crime to 
its aid, whose very crimes had enlarged 
them, whose sins were things of power, 
strengthening their personality if but for 
evil, transmitting their potentialitv—oh, 
no, these gentle ladies signified nothing 
here ! 


A cold dew bathed Rosomond and 
beaded her brows But were the L’Aig- 
lenoirs and their order all there were? 
Where were her own people? Had they 
no right in the child? Could they not 
cross the seas? Was there no requiting 
strength among them? None in the 
mother of her father, king of railroads, 
and mines, and vast southwestern terri- 
tory, that stern, repressed woman who 
had spared, and starved, and saved to 
start her son in life? ‘*Come!’’ cried 
Rosomond. ‘Come, my own people! 
Oh, I need you now, I and my child !”’ 

But among all these splendid dames of 
quality, accustomed to wide outlook on 
the world, and a part of the events of 
nations, what had these village people to 
do,—these with their petty concerns, the 
hatching of chickens, the counting of 
eggs, the quilting of stitches ; these per- 
haps more prosperous, with interests 
never going outside the burgh, whose 
virtues were passive, whose highest 
dream was of a heaven like their own 
parlors, a God in their own image, whose 
lives were eventless, whose memories 
were pallid, laid aside in the sweep of the 
great drama and without a part, whose 
slighter nature was swollen, and whose 
larger nature was shriveled from disuse? 
This colonial dame, her father the dis- 
tilled essence of old Madeira and -oily 
Jamaica, her heart in her lace, her 
china, and her sweetmeat closet, her 
scrofulous and _ scorbutic son _ lixivi- 
ated by indulgence—had she much coun- 
teracting force to give? Or had this 
one, in whom quarreled forever the 
mingled blood of persecuted Quaker and 
persecuting Puritan? Or this pale wife 
of the settler, haunted by fear of the 
Indian, the apparitions of the forest, and 
the terrors of her faith ; or this other, the 
red-cloaked matron, fighting fire with 
fire, the familiar of witches? Was there 
help to be hoped for from this bland Pil- 
grim woman who, through force of cir- 
cumstances, was married with her nurs- 
ling in her arms while her husband was 
but three months dead? And did this 
downcast -eyed, white - kerchiefed mis- 
tress whose steadfastness her hardness 
countervailed, daughter of the May- 
flower—the new sea-rover coming out 
of the East, whose Norse fathers had 
come out of the East before—do more 











than carry her back to the old Danes 
and Vikings ambushed in their creeks? 
Her people, indeed! Returning on the 
source—Oh, it was all one and the same ! 
It was all misery ! 

What gifts were these grandmothers 
going to give the child then? she asked. 
Pride and lust and cruelty, mocking 
impiety and falsehood, bigotry that 
belied heaven as bitterly as unbelief, 
vanity and selfishness and hate, theft 
and avarice and murder? In the wild 
and wicked current of their blood the 
tide was hopelessly against him— his 
bones would be poured out like water ! 
Her pulse bounded, her brain was on 
fire— Oh, no, no, the little child — the 
new-born—some one must come — some 
one must help—some one ! 

Some one was coming. There was a 
stir without ; the wind was singing round 
the buttress as if it brought on its wings 
the cry of the bright sea, the murmur of 
the wide wood ; the moonlight streamed 
in full and free. 

‘«It is she,’’ said La Dame Blanche. 

‘«« The wicked fairy—the unbidden god- 
mother,’’ said the gay lady with a warn- 
ing gesture. 

‘The one whom civilization has for- 
gotten,’’ said the Voltairienne, readjust- 
ing her mask, ‘‘and whom culture has 
ignored.’’ 

How sweet were the thunders of the 
sea sifted through distance, the whispers 
of the wave creaming up the shingle, that 
crept into the room like the supporting 
harmony of the wind’s song! There was 
a rustle as if of all the leaves of the forest, 
a quiver of reeds over blue water reflecting 
blue heaven, a sighing of long grass 
above the nests of wiid bees in the sun- 
shine. And who was this swift and 
supple creature with her free and fearless 
foot, large-limbed and lofty as Thusnelda, 
clad in her white wolfskin, with the cloud 
of her yellow hair fallen about her, carry- 
ing her green bough, strong, calm, sure, 
but with no smile upon her radiant face? 

‘The original savage,’’ whispered the 
gay lady, as sovereign and serene the 
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unbidden godmother moved up the room, 
and the others seemed to dissolve before 
her coming—to waver away and to vanish. 

She parted the hangings of the bas- 
sinet, and rested her hand upon the 
sleeper of his first sleep, bending and 
gazing long. 

«« Waken,’’ she said then, as she lifted 
and laid him at her breast. “ Drink of 
thy first mother’s life, a balsam for every 
ill, mother’s milk that shall unpoison 
thy blood, and bring the thick, black 
drops to naught. Child of the weather 
and all out-doors, latest child of mine, 
draw from me will, and might, and the 
love of the undefiled, acquaintance with 
the rune that shall destroy the venom 
that taints you, shall blast the wrong 
done you! Draw large, free draughts ! 
Return to me, thou man-child! I give 
thee the strength of my forest, my rivers, 
my sea, my sunshine, my starshine, my 
own right arm, my heart! I cleanse 
thee. The slime of the long years shall 
not cling to thee. I start thee afresh, new- 
born. By night in my star-hung tent the 
gods shall visit thee, by day thou shalt 
walk in the way of becoming a god thy- 
self. I give thee scorn for the ignoble, 
trust in thy fellow, dependence on thine 
own lusty sinew and unconquerable will, 
—familiar friend of hardship and con- 
tent, spare, and pure, and strong,—joy in 
the earth, the sun, the wind, faith in the 
unseen. This is thy birthright. What- 
ever else the years may bring, see that 
thou do it no wrong. I, the unpolluted, 
strong wild strain in thy blood, the vital 
savage, save thee from thyself. Sleep, 
now, sweet hope. The winds sing to thee, 
the waves lull thee, the stars affright thee 
not! Dear son of thy mother, sleep !’’ 

And then a shiver ran through the 
long, moon-lighted tapestry, as the gust 
rose and fell, and the sea sighed up the 
reef, and there was only silence and slum- 
ber in the room. 

But Rosomond’s women, when they 
came again, wondered and were wise 
concerning a green bough that lay across 
the child. 
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By ALBERT SHAW. 


HEY have been making political 
history and political geography 

in Africa, these last years, with bold 
and rapid strokes. A startling and dra- 
matic transformation is in progress 
throughout the Dark Continent. The 
railroad is following the telegraph into 
the very heart of the country, and mod- 
ern towns are springing up with a 
mushroom rate of growth that nothing in 
the history of America can quite equal. 
Nearly the whole of Africa has been par- 


titioned among the European powers ; 
but Great Britain, with her superior en- 
ergy and her greater knowledge of the 
art of ‘‘empire-building,’’ has managed to 
secure very much the largest and best 


portions. If only she could now appro- 
priate a strip on the eastern edge of 
King Leopold of Belgium's Congo State, 
England would be in command of a con- 
tiguous series of protectorates or colonies 
from the Delta of the Nile to the Cape of 
Good Hope. This connecting strip was 
bargained for only last year; but France 
and Germany objected so strenuously that 
the subject was deferred. 

It is, however, the situation in South 
Africa that has been brought most spe- 
cifically to our attention by recent events. 
The master spirit of South Africa is Mr. 
Cecil J. Rhodes, who was until the other 
day Prime Minister of Cape Colony, be- 
sides being the ruler of those new British 
territories, Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land, familiarly known as ‘ Rhodesia.”’ 
As these sentences are written, Mr. Rhodes 
is on the high seas, summoned to England 
tomeet Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Secre- 
tary of. State for the Colonies, and to 


save the British South African Company 
from its threatened loss of power. Mr. 
Rhodes’s journey to London to explain 
the circumstances of Doctor Jameson’s 
disastrous invasion of the Transvaal (the 
South African Republic), to defend his 
great chartered company from the attacks 
of those who seek its overthrow, and to 
expound his doctrines and his policies 
touching the federation and the develop- 
ment of South Africa, reminds one of the 
return to Rome of some great conqueror 
and proconsul of the old Roman Empire, 
whose management of his distant province 
had been called in question, and who felt 
himself a stronger and more masterful 
man than any in authority at the capital. 
When Ceesar returned from the adminis- 
tration of the splendid northern territories 
that his genius had annexed to the em- 
pire, it was to assume full control of im- 
perial affairs. 

It is not Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s expectation 
just now to supersede Lord Salisbury as 
Prime Minister ; but undoubtedly he ex- 
pects some day to be chief administrator 
of a British Empire thoroughly reorgan- 
ized upon plans which he himself will 
have supplied. Furthermore, it is not 
Lord Salisbury, but Mr. Chamberlain, 
who is destined to be Mr. Rhodes’s rival 
for the highest imperial honors. Mr. 
Gladstone has retired from the political 
field, and Lord Salisbury begins to show 
the results of long years of public life. 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour, on oppo- 
site political sides, both of them men of 
the first order of political talent and of 
capacity for rule, have neither energy nor 
ambition commensurate with their talents. 
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They are philosophical enough to see all 
sides of a question, and therefore to lack 
supreme self-confidence. Nor can they 
ever yield themselves completely enough 
to one great idea or dominating convic- 
tion to become practical leaders or men 
of action in the fullest sense. But Cecil 
Rhodes and Joseph Chamberlain have the 
ambition, the energy, and the supreme 
self-confidence, united with large con- 
ceptions and unshakable convictions. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not begin his po- 
litical life as an imperialist, and even yet 
his largest conception seems to be that of 
the commercial development of the Brit- 
ish colonies for the benefit of the home 
country. He sees that Germany and 
other countries are becoming powerful 
rivals in general foreign trade, and he 
looks upon Britain’s own colonial de- 
pendencies as affording the best future 
market for English goods, the best field 
for English investments, and the best 
source of supply for bread stuffs and raw 
materials. To Mr. Chamberlain the col- 
onies are ‘‘ possessions ’’ to be exploited, 
but partake in no sense of the sacredness 
of Britain’s home soil. If Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and South Africa, were to break 


away fram England and float their own 
flags to the breezes, England, as Mr. 
Chamberlain conceives of it, would have 
suffered no diminution, provided he could 
secure commercial treaties which would 
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bring the three new federal republics into 
close and permanent economic alliance 
with the mother-country. For he has 
never learned to think of Canada or Aus- 
tralia as an inalienable part of his 
country. 

But Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been a stu- 
dent of the history and constitution of the 
United States, and has adopted American 
ideas to the full. He believes in federal 
government, and has set for himself the 
task of federating South Africa. It has 
been said that his ultimate ambition is to 
swing his future South African confeder- 
ation out into an independent orbit of its 
own, But nothing could be a greater mis- 
take. Having once formed that federation, 
he wishes to secure for it a full represen- 
tation in a truly imperial parliament of 
the British Empire. When the United 
States made the Louisiana purchase, ad- 
mitted Texas, and annexed California, 
these great areas became integral parts 
of the national domain. New York be- 
came as much a possession of California 
as California became a possession of New 
York. The original thirteen states have 
no preferred character. Their soil is no 
more sacredly American than the soil of 
Oregon or of Florida. 

Mr. Rhodes comprehends this state of 
facts, which distinguishes the United 
States, or the German Empire, so sharply 
from the British Empire. His aim is 
nothing less than the erection of a real 
British Empire with home-rule for all the 
parts, with an equal citizenship through- 
out, and with full representation of all 
the British regions in the central govern- 
ing bodies. In that case, England would 
take her place with Australia, Canada, 
and the rest, and all British soil would be 
deemed equally sacred. This idea enter- 
tained by Mr. Rhodes is the only hope 


‘for the permanence of the political affili- 


ation of those regions now pertaining to 
the British Crown and known as the 
‘« British Empire.’’ Other men hold this 
conception and are working for its reali- 
zation ; but Mr. Rhodes, jboth in ability 
and in virtue of his actual place in im- 
perial affairs, stands head and shoulders 
above them all. Some years ago, as many 
readers will remember, Mr. Rhodes gave 
fifty thousand dollars to Mr. Parnell’s 
home-rule campaign funds, on condition 
that the Parnell program should hold 
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firmly to the doctrine ofa continued Irish 
representation at Westminster. Mr. 
Rhodes did not make this gift as a Glad- 
stonian Liberal or an Irish sympathizer, 
but wholly because he believed that 
home-rule in Ireland, with Irish member- 
ship in the British Parliament, must be 
the first step toward the creation of a par- 
liament for imperial affairs. Unless this 
larger conception which governs Mr. 
Rhodes’s mind is fully appreciated, it is 
not possible to understand clearly what 
he has been trying to do in South Africa. 
If he and Mr. Chamberlain could find it 
possible to amalgamate their programs, 
they could within a few years hope to 
give effect to the essential items, 


Mr. Rhodes was born in Hertfordshire, 
England, on July 5, 1853, and he is there- 
fore not yet forty-three years old. But 
he is a veteran South African, for he went 
out to Cape Colony some twenty-three 
years or more ago, when a sickly student 
at Oxford, with a case of incipient con- 
sumption. The climate and an out-of-door 
life restored his health and gave him the 
strikingly vigorous constitution he now 
possesses. He joined his brother on a 
farm ; but soon afterwards the discovery 
of the diamond fields in the Kimberley 
neighborhood appealed to his adventur- 
ous instincts, and he went with the rush. 
He had a few pounds to invest in diggings 
and in shares of stock, and he operated 
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prudently and shrewdly. In four years 
he had amassed a fortune estimated at 
not less than £1,000,000 ; and he was not 
yet twenty-five years old. 

Nothing could have been more char- 
acteristic than his next step. Though 
determined to find his career in South 
Africa, he took the time to go back to his 
studies at Oxford and to win his degree. 
‘Then he returned to Cape Colony to enter 
upon his chosen career as the ruling 
spirit in South African finance and poli- 
tics. He went to the Kimberley diamond 
region again, and in a few years had suc- 
ceeded in bringing all the mines under 
the control of one gigantic corporation, 
with himself at the head of it, practi- 
cally controlling the world’s output of 
diamonds. Thus he had become a mill- 
ionaire many times over. From the Kim- 
berley district he was elected to the Cape 
Colony Parliament, where he became at 
once a man of marked influence, serving 
in several cabinets and at length becom- 
ing Prime Minister of the colony. 

Cape Colony had been discovered by 
the Portuguese in the times of Columbus, 
and colonized by the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century when the permanent 
European settlements were being founded 
in the United States. At about the same 
time, the Dutch planted colonies at Cape 
Town, at New Amsterdam, now New 
York, and on the South American coast 
east of Essequibo. The English possessed 
themselves of the Dutch territory in 
North America, they managed to acquire 
most of the Dutch holdings in Guiana, 
and by conquest in the period of the Na- 
poleonic wars they added the African 
Cape Colony to their possessions. The 
Dutch farmers who had established a 
simple, democratic government of their 
own, and who were prosperous and con- 
tented in their pioneer life, hated the 
English conquerors ; and while many of 
them remained and accepted their lot, a 
considerable proportion abandoned their 
homesteads and orchards, and drove away 
to the northward, with their great wagons 
and long files of oxen, to locate beyond 
English jurisdiction. 

Some of them found they had not gone 
far enough, for British territorial claims 
again swallowed them up after a few 
years. Many of them went to Natal ; but 
Natal in due time was annexed by the 


British. It came to be understood that 
the Orange river should mark the final 
boundary of the English claims in South 
Africa, and accordingly the Dutch far- 
mers, with their infusion of German and 
French Huguenot blood, « trekked”? still 
further northward and settled the areas 
which now constitute the two sister 
Dutch or Boer (Boer is equivalent to the 
German word bauer, farmer) republics, 
the Orange Free State and the South 
African Republic. The latter lies beyond 
the river Vaal, and is accordingly known 
as the « Transvaal.’’ The independence 
of these two republics was, at length, 
acknowledged by England in 1852 and 
1854. The population was very sparse, 
material development was not undertaken 
or desired, and each Boer farmer lived in 
a patriarchal fashion with a great expanse 
of pasturage for his herds and flocks, and 
with as small an acreage of tilled ground 
as would suffice for his strict needs. The 
governing machinery was of the simplest 
kind, every man being a law unto him- 
self as to most of his concerns. 

Meanwhile the English had been stead- 
ily pushing their claims, especially in the 
great region lying due north of the 
Orange river, known as Becuanaland, 
where their «sphere of influence’? now 
brought them alongside of the Orange 
Free State and the Transvaal Republic, 
these Boer settlements lying to the east of 
the new British territories. When the dia- 
mond mines of the Vaal at Kimberley had 
been discovered, the region was supposed 
by the Boers to belong in part to one of 
the Dutch republics, and in part to the 
other. But Engiand claimed it, succeeded 
in maintaining the claim, and annexed it 
—though north of the Orange river—to 
the Cape Colony province. The wounded 
feelings of the Orange Free State were 
afterwards soothed by the payment on 
England’s part of nearly half a million 
dollars. The development of Kimberley 
gave the Dutch farmers a good market 
for their produce, and thus the Orange 
Free State and England came to a good 
understanding, England having possessed 
herself of the Free State’s incredibly valu- 
able diamond mines. 

The serious trouble between England 
and the Transvaal began with an experi- 
ence which had promised at the outset to 
make the Dutch farmers very friendly to 
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the British. The Transvaal, in about 
1878, became involved in a war with the 
Kaffirs, or Zulus ; and those fierce natives, 
being well armed and in great numbers, 
were threatening the total defeat of the 
Dutch farmers. Some of the Transvaal 
leaders thereupon solicited the aid of the 
English High Commissioner at the Cape, 
and in return for protection from the 
natives, offered to give over the republic 
to the suzerainty of Great Britain. Ac- 
cordingly, England annexed the Trans- 
vaal without delay, and proceeded to deal 
with the Zulus in the matter at stake be- 
tween them and the Boers. 

Arbitrators 
decided the land 
dispute in favor 
of the Zulus; 
but the English 
insisted upon 
compensation 
of individual 
Boer farmers 
living in the 
disputed strip. 
The Zulus, un- 
der Cetywayo, 
were found to 
be accu mu lat- 
ing arms and 
preparing for 
war, and Sir 
Bartle Frere, 
who had come 
out from Eng- 
land to assume 
authority, sent 
an ultimatum 
to Cetywayo 
demanding that 
the Zulu army 
be at once disbanded. The Colonial Office 
in London warned Sir Bartle to avoid 
precipitating a conflict, but he had in 
mind the welfare of the annexed Boer 
state and of the other white men on the 
frontier, and felt it necessary to insist 
upon his demand, whence arose the Zulu 
war of 1879, with its first great disasters 
to the British arms, its subsequent an- 
nihilation of Cetywayo’s forces, inci- 
dentally the death of the young French 
prince, Louis Napoleon, and,.as a matter 
of course, the annexation of Zululand by 
Great Britain. 

The Boers of the Transvaal had never 
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acquiesced in the dominion which Eng- 
land had assumed over their country. 
Some of their leading men had invited it, 
but most of the farmers were unalterably 
opposed. Mr. Gladstone had taken their 
side; and when in 1880 he came into 
power, they supposed he would restore 
their independence. But these hopes were 
not realized; and under a triumvirate 
consisting of Kriiger, Joubert, and Pre- 
torius, the Boers reasserted their right of 
autonomy, pulled down the British flag, 
and took the field against the British 
troops. They showed fighting qualities 
which, man for man, the English sol- 
diers could not 
match. They 
defeated their 
adversaries in 
numerous en- 
gagements; but 
particularly at 

Majuba Hill 

they won a not- 

able victory. A 

detachment of 

=six hundred 
= English sol- 
N diers had taken 
x ‘a strong posi- 
’ tion on the top 
>of a hill; but 
> when the Boers 
marched up 
the troops were 
routed with 
great slaugh- 
ter, losing only 
one man them- 
selves. 

Thus the 
Transvaal, ina 
campaign of amazing courage and skill, 
had achieved its freedom from British 
rule. By atreaty made in 1881, it was 
agreed that the South African Republic 
should be wholly free from interference 
in its domestic affairs, but should con- 
duct its foreign intercourse through the 
British Government. This treaty in 1884 
was so modified as to lessen the. scope 
of the British connection. There re- 
mained a right on England’s part to 
scrutinize treaties with the African tribes 
or with foreign countries—except with 
the Orange Free State. 

And here, for some time to come, the 
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story might have rested, but for the dis- 
covery of gold in large quantities in the 
very year following that treaty of 1884. 
As the diamond discoveries had taken the 
English across the Orange to set up their 
Griqualand protectorate, and to establish 
the thriving town of Kimberley, so the 
discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand 
range of hills in 1885, brought an immense 
influx of «« Uitianders’’ in the following 
year to the new town of Johannesburg. 
Founded in 1886, the town at the end of 
ten years has a white population of one 
hundred thousand, and a colored popu- 
lation of sixty thousand. Pretoria, the 
Dutch capital a few miles distant, has 
only five thousand inhabitants. 
Whereas until 1886 the Boers were 
eight or ten times as numerous in the 
Transvaal as the English, the proportions 
have now been pretty nearly reversed. 
The gold-beds of the Rand extend eleven 
miles east and west, and are owned by 
thirty-five or forty companies. The out- 
put of the district is approaching fifty 
million dollars a year, and will within 
five years reach seventy-five million dol- 
lars. All this has meant a very sudden 
change of condition for the Boer common- 
wealth. Railroad lines from Cape Colony, 
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from Natal, and from Delagoa Bay, were 
last year completed to Johannesburg, to 
end the era of the Dutch ox-team freight- 
ing system. The gold-fields are made to 
provide most of the government revenue, 
and the republic has prospered much 
through the development by the « Uit- 
landers’’ of the mineral wealth in the 
Rand hills. The newcomers, most of 
whom speak English, have for two or 
three years demanded liberal changes in 
the government. They have wished the 
English language to have recognition in 
schools and law-courts, and have desired 
a change in the constitutional provisions, 
which practically exclude the newcomers 
from admission to the superior class of 
burghers that elects members of the Up- 
per House of the law-making body, and 
that appoints the president and other 
chief officials. Admission to the ordinary 
class of burghers may be gained by nat- 
uralization after a two-years’ residence. 

It is not strange that the old Boers, in 
view of all their experiences, should have 
hesitated about ‘‘ reforming ’’ their insti- 
tutions in such a manner as inevitably to 
put the newcomers into power, with the 
almost certain prospect that these new- 
comers, when once fairly in control, 
would turn the Transvaal over to Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes for inclusion in his British 
South African federation scheme. It was 
known through 1895 that the « Uitland- 
ers’’ of Johannesburg were supplying 
themselves with arms and preparing for 
a revolution. 

Mr. Rhodes, meanwhile, in 1889, had 
secured a charter from Great Britain for 
the British South African Company, with 
authority to administer the vast new pro- 
tectorate south of the Zambesi, to exploit 
its mineral resources, to construct roads, 
railways, and telegraph lines, and to 
operate for the government a free public- 
land system. The chartered company had 
thirsted for new territory, and had brought 
first Mashonaland and then Matabele- 
land into the sphere of its activities and 
within the bounds of the British Empire. 

Thus the domain managed by the char- 
tered company had become an empire of 
itself. Dr. L. S. Jameson, c.B., had in 
1894 in his capacity as active administra- 
tor for the company, carried on the cam- 
paign against Lobengula. Doctor Jame- 
son is a young Scotchman who has for 
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some years been very close to 
Mr. Rhodes in his large pro- 
jects, and who is esteemed asa 
man of great executive capac- 
ity and of approved judgment. 
After the Matabele war, the 
British Government had for- 
mally approvedof Doctor Jame- 
son's appointment for three 
years as administrator of the 
new country, and had made 
him its accredited political 
agent. He had proceeded to 
build hundreds of miles of ¥ 
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wagon-roads, and had estab- / 
lished the new town of Salis- // 
bury, which has now about P 
three thousand white people, 7- 
with telegraphic communica- 
tion, and with a railroad in 
early prospect. Doctor Jame- 
son's operations had made it 
necessary that he should have 
at his command a considerable 
force of men as armed and 
mounted police. 

Naturally, Mr. Rhodes, Doctor Jameson, 
and the authorities at Cape Town, were 
aware of the situation in Johannesburg 
and were expecting a revolution. It was 
in no way to their immediate interest to 
precipitate an overthrow of the Transvaal 
government, nor did the English intend 
to violate the treaties of 1881 and 1884. 
But alarming rumors made it appear that 
there might be a justification for entering 
the Transvaal to help maintain peace and 
protect lives and property. The Boers had 
become uneasy on account of the arming 
of the «‘ Uitlanders,’’ arid it was feared in 
turn at Johannesburg that the farmers 
were intending to attack the town. The 
Uitlander leaders, accordingly, sent the 
most urgent messages to Doctor Jameson 
to come to their relief. It is evident that 
he thought them in great danger, and he 
set his force of seven hundred men in 
motion immediately. But before Johan- 
nesburg was reached, the Boer forces, 
under command of General Joubert, who 
had led in the war of 1880-81, disputed 
Jameson’s approach, and severe fighting 
ensued in which the English force was 
completely annihilated. That is to say, 
a large proportion of the men were killed 
or wounded, and all the rest, including 
Doctor Jameson, were taken prisoners, 
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Jameson had acted wholly upon his own 
responsibility, and had cut the telegraph 
wires in order to make sure that orders 
recalling him from Dutch territory would 
not reach him. The newscreated intense 
excitement throughout the British Em- 
pire. Mr. Rhodes, in order to have more 
freedom of action, at once resigned the 
premiership of Cape Colony. Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, the experienced old 
diplomat and colonial administrator who 
holds the post of Governor of Cape Col- 
ony and High Commissioner for South 
Africa, at once hastened to Pretoria to 
assure President Kriiger of the absolutely 
unauthorized character of Jameson’s in- 
vasion. Mr. Chamberlain took the same 
ground, and President Kriiger consented 
to deliver Doctor Jameson and the other 
prisoners to the British Government for 
such punishment as it should choose to 
mete out. 

Germany for a few days seemed dis- 
posed to encourage President Kriiger in 
declaring the treaty of 1884 abrogated and 
England’s suzerainty at anend. But the 
issue was dropped, and doubtless the 
British supremacy in matters of foreign 
relationship will continue to be admitted 
by the Boers. President Kriiger, however, 
has made himself respected as a states- 
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man and a diplomatist of rare ability. He 
was born in Cape Colony, and as a boy 
‘‘trekked’’ with his father’s household 
to Orange Free State, then to Natal, and 
finally to the Transvaal. He is now 
seventy-one years old, and has been 
president, by virtue of several reélections, 
since 1882. His right-hand man, General 
Joubert, has been in the cabinet a long 
time, and has shown military ability that 
few European commanders possess. 
President Kriiger will not fail to demand 
a heavy indemnity for the warlike in- 
vasion of his country, and it is probable 
that the British Government will ohlige 
the chartered company to pay all the 
damages. It is also possible that Mr. 
Chamberlain may insist upon taking 
away the political administration of the 
new territories from the chartered com- 
pany, and may substitute administrators 
directly accountable to the Colonial Office. 

Thus it is no finished chapter that can 
now be written ; for the diplomatic sequel 
must be quite as significant as the stir- 
ring ride of one hundred and fifty miles 
that Jameson and his men took from 
Makefing to Johannesburg in the last 
days of December. But one thing is cer- 
tain ; and that is that the gold-fields of 
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the Rand have as surely marked the 
Transvaal for English occupancy and 
control, as the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia made certain the triumph of the 
English-speaking race over the Spanish 
on the Pacific coast. With or without the 
consent of the Boers, the Transvaal will 
come under the governing authority of 
its English-speaking majority, and it will 
in the end succumb to the British thirst 
for wider and yet wider political do- 
minion. 

In due course of time, Dutch will give 
way to English in South Africa as it did 
several generations ago on Manhattan 
Island and along the Hudson. One must 
admire the fortitude and manly spirit of 
independence that the Boers have dis- 
played ; yet evidently their cause is hope- 
less in the long run, The Transvaal—with 
its area equal to that of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and several smaller states put 
together—has about fifteen thousand adult 
male Boers, and several times as many 
adult men whose tongue is English. The 
English will not long consent to be ruled 
by the Boer minority ; and while Presi- 
dent Kriiger is entitled to make the best 
terms he can for his people, he cannot 
forever avert the inevitable. 
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From a painting by Pierre Fritei. 





WAR. 


By ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


By the Nile, the sacred river, 

I can see the captive hordes 
Strain beneath the lash and quiver 
At the long papyrus cords, 
While in granite wrapt and solemn, 

Rising over roof and column, 
Amen-hotep dreams, or Ramses, 
Lord of Lords. 


I can hear the trumpets waken 

For a victory old and far— 
Carchemish or Kadesh taken !— 

I can see the conqueror’s car 
Bearing down some Hittite valley, 
Where the bowmen break and sally, 

Sargina or Esarhaddon, 

Grim with war. 


From the mountain streams that 
sweeten 
Indus to the Spanish foam, 
I can feel the broad earth beaten 
With the serried tramp of Rome; 


Through whatever hosts environ 
Onward with the might of iron— 
«Veni, vidi, veni, vici !— 
Crashing home. 


I can see the kings grow pallid 

With astonished fear and hate, 
As the hosts of Amr or Khaled 

On their cities fall like fate ; 
Like the heat-wind from its prison 
In the desert burst and risen— 

La il4ha illah ’ll4hu ! 

God is great! 


I can hear the iron rattle, 
I can see the arrows sting, 

In some far-off northern battle, 
Where the long swords sweep and 

Swing ; 

I can hear the scalds declaiming, 

I can see their eyeballs flaming, 
Gathered in a frenzied circle 

Round the king. 
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I can hear the horn of Uri 
Roaring in the hills enorm ; 
Kindled at its brazen fury, 
I can see the clansmen form, 
In the dawn in misty masses, 
Rushing from the silent passes, 
Over Granson or Morgarten, 
Like the storm ! 


On the lurid anvil ringing 
To some slow, fantastic plan, 

I can hear the swordsmith singing 
In the heart of old Japan, 

Till the cunning blade grows tragic 

With his malice and his magic— 
Tenka tairan! Tenka tairan !- 

War to man ! 


I can feel the modern thunder 
Of the cannon beat and blaze, 
When the lines of men go under 
On your proudest battle-days ; 
Or perchance I hear the lifting 
Of the bloody chorus drifting 
Round the burning mill at Valmy— 
Marseillaise ! 


Still the tides of fight are booming 
And the barren blood is spilt ; 
Still the banners are uplooming, 
And the hands are on the hilt ; 
But the old world waxes wiser ; 
From behind the bolted visor 
It descries at last the horror 
And the guilt. 


Yet the eyes are dim, nor wholly 
Open to the golden gleam, 

And the brute surrenders slowly 
To the godhead and the dream ; 

From his cage of bar and girder, 

Still at moments mad with murder, 
Leaps the tiger, and his demon 

Rules supreme. 


One more war with fire and famine 
Gathers—I can hear its cries ; 
And the years of Might and Mammon 

Perish in a world’s demise. 

When the strength of man is shattered, 
And the powers of earth are scattered, 
From beneath the ghastly ruin, 

Peace shall rise! 
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HE contrasts in General Grant’s 
character and the vicissitudes in 

his career are among the most surprising 
in history.” When we think of him at 
thirty-nine—a man who had passed his 
life in obscurity and failure, incompetent 
to conduct an ordinary business in which 
thousands of his countrymen had suc- 
ceeded, and at the age of fifty directing 
a negotiation that averted a war between 
England and America; unable at one 
time to cope with his townsmen in a 
petty election, or turning from the pro- 
fession of arms in which he had been 
educated, to retail trade in an insignifi- 
cant town, yet developing within half a 
dozen years into one of the masters of 
modern warfare ; cutting wood with his 
own hands to support his family, or 
carrying parcels for customers in the 
streets of Galena, and afterward dining 
with kings, himself a potentate equal to 
any, we cannot but ask an explanation of 
these fluctuations of fortune, a solution of 
this mystery of character. But to one 
who stood by his side in the most im- 
portant epochs of his life—in the shock of 
battle, at the Executive Mansion, at 


BY 
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European courts, and in his dying cham- 
ber, the key to the mystery seems not so 
hard to find. 

Like many men of genius, Grant pos- 
sessed an ability that was not apparent 
until called out by circumstances, and 
like many others, both great and small, 


he was often positively inefficient outside 
of his proper sphere. Hercules himself 
was not good at the distaff, nor Pegasus 
at the plow. Grant was first of all a 
soldier, especially fitted for command ; 
undisturbed by danger, immutable in 
resolve, ready for responsibility, sustained 
in energy. In certain phases of states- 
manship also he was equal to the greatest. 
His treatment of the Southerners at 
Appomattox, and his accomplishment of 
arbitration with England, are proof that 
in the emergencies of the state he had no 
superiors among Americans, either of his 
own or any previous time. 

But in whatever required adroitness or 
craft—from the chicanery of politics to 
banking in Wall street, he was unsuccess- 
ful, while in the drudgery of a farm or the 
minutiz of trade he could not rival an 
ordinary clerk or day-laborer. There was 


Notrr.—Not long before his death, Gen. Adam Badeau, who had been of General Grant’s immediate 


staff, both during and after the war, and who later on had been sent by Grant to London as Consul 
General and subsequently as Secretary of Legation, in conversation with the Editor of THE Cosmo- 
POLITAN, spoke of the strange contrasts in the life of this great soldier. There had been misunder- 
standings between Grant and his military secretary; but General Badeau’s expressions of admiration 
for his former chief were warm and unstinted in praise. He was invited to prepare the article given 
herewith on the mystery of this famous career, and no one had had a better opportunity to study these 
strange contrasts. General Badeau makes plain the seeming paradoxes in the life of this character. 
This article was one of the last acts of Badeau’s life, and it will be read with great interest by 
his personal friends, by the student of history. and by the friends of General Grant. 
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not a particle of subtleness or suppleness 
in his nature, and quite as little power of 
orderly effort in detail. This limitation 
of his ability extended to his knowledge 
of character. He selected generals with 
an acumen and accuracy never surpassed, 
but in his appreciation of men outside of 
war, he was often at fault. He knew a 
Sherman or a Sheridan by instinct, but 
he was at the mercy of Ferdinand Ward, 
and seemed to lose almost his common 
sense when pitted against schemers in 
any sphere. It was when overwhelming 
effort became indispensable, instant de- 
cision, firmness, and breadth of judgment, 
whether in government or war, that he 
rose to preéminence. He needed, how- 
ever, to be supreme. All his successes in 
the field were achieved without the super- 
vision of a superior; he must have not 
only emergency, but responsibility to 
bring out his quality; but when these 
were combined he seldom failed. The 
smoke of battle seemed to clarify his vis- 
ion; then he saw character distinctly 
and employed men judiciously ; but in- 
trigue or clever management, playing on 
the foibles or ambitions of others, was an 
art absolutely beyond his capacity. 

Bearing these two points in mind—that 
the iron needed to be struck to bring out 
fire, that only great emergency aroused 
his power, and that this power consisted 
in direct, instant, untiring, and above all, 
untrammeled effort, we may read his 
character in the light of his career, and 
the man stands revealed like one of 
Homer’s heroes with his armor off. 

He was the son of a tanner, and none 
of his early surroundings suggested the 
lofty future that was waiting for him. 
His boyhood was passed at one of the 
common schools of the period, or in farm 
labor on a few acres of land owned by his 
father. He detested the tannery, but 
showed no ambition for greater things. 
At seventeen he received an appointment 
to West Point, but he had no taste for 
army life, and went unwillingly to the 
famous academy. While there he gave no 
promise of distinction, and was often pun- 
ished for having a shoe untied or being 
late at drill. 

In 1844 he was graduated, and in 1846 
the Mexican war broke out. Grant’s 


regiment was serving under General Tay- 
lor, and a few days after his twenty-fourth 
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birthday, in the little battle of Palo Alto, 
he took his first lesson in actual war. 
The next year, still a lieutenant, he was 
present at the operations against the city 
of Mexico under General Scott. I have 
heard him say that no finer strategy was 
ever displayed on the American continent 
than in that campaign. The events that 
were spread before the subaltern’s eyes 
were fitting him, though he knew it not, 
for the part he was to play in saving the 
American Union. He passed some months 
of 1848 in the region around the Mexican 
capital, where he was regimental quarter- 
master and commissary of subsistence, a 
position for which I should suppose him 
peculiarly unfitted, for it requires above 
all things, method and regularity, qual- 
ities in which Grant was always deficient. 
He often said to me laughingly : «« Never 
do to-day what you can put off till to- 
morrow,”’ and he acted on this principle 
in great things as well as small. He 
never made a decision until the need was 
unavoidable. At the age of thirty-two, 
having reached the grade of captain, he 
resigned fromthe army. His wife owned 
a little farm in the neighborhood of St. 
Louis, and here the future President 
passed four unsuccessful years. 

The Civil war began in 1861, and Grant 
at once offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, but the offer was unnoticed. He, 
however, drilled a company of volunteers 
and accompanied it to the capital of IIli- 
nois, where the governor gave him a 
regiment. In May, 1861, he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general on the recom- 
mendation of a congressman who had 
never met him until six weeks before. 

And now his faculties seemed to wake 
from the lethargy in which they had 
slumbered. The instinct of command was 
aroused, the sensation of power. There 
was no outward transformation visible, 
no alteration in manner or bearing ; the 
quiet, undemonstrative demeanor of the 
past continued. He was, perhaps, him- 
self unconscious of the change, but if he 
had been struck by a magician’s wand, or 
had drunk from the cup that was offered 
to Faust, the metamorphosis could not 
have been greater. The man, who had 
been listless and sluggish on the farm or 
in the «‘store,”” was full of activity, and 
efficiency, and confidence in his own 
ability. 
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On September 1st he was placed in 
command at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and on the 6th, with- 
out orders or suggestion from any super- 
ior, he seized Paducah, at the mouth of 
the Tennessee. The Confederates claimed 
that the place was on neutral territory, 
but they had occupied it nevertheless, 
and their troops moved out as Grant 
moved in. The capture of this important 
point was the act of a statesman as well 
as a soldier, for it secured not only the 
control of the two great rivers, Ohio and 
Tennessee, but the adherence of Ken- 
tucky to the Union. Grant Had been a 
general one month when he took this 
responsibility. It was but five months 
since he stood behind the counter at 
Galena. 

Before the next six months were over 
he captured Fort Donelson and _ fifteen 
thousand prisoners. This was the first im- 
portant success of the war, and turned the 
whole tide of fortune in favor of the Union. 
Grant was at once made a major-general ; 
nine months before he had applied for a 
coloneley and the request was contemptu- 
ously ignored. He must have felt by this 
time that responsibility and command 


were the spurs his faculties required. He 
never made, or even sought, his oppor- 
tunities, but needed rather to be forced 
into the situations that developed his 
powers. In all history there is hardly an 
instance of a man who rose to so great a 
height from such beginnings with so 
little personal ambition or effort to rise. 

He underwent the ordinary trials of 
those who achieve greatness. Within two 
weeks from the capture of Fort Donelson, 
while the country was still ringing with 
his praises, General Halleck, his imme- 
diate superior, reported to the Government 
that Grant had left his command without 
permission, and had neglected his duties 
so much as to interfere seriously with 
military plans. McClellan replied by 
authorizing Halleck to place Grant in 
arrest. This cloud rested upon him for 
several weeks, and his army was sent in 
the direction of the Tennessee under 
another commander. But the censure 
was speedily removed, and Grant was re- 
stored to command. 

Three weeks afterward he fought the 
battle of Shiloh, in which Sherman, who 
was present, declared that he displayed 
his finest quality as a soldier ; he repelled 
35 
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a superior force and saved the North from 
invasion, fighting with a stubborn cour- 
age not surpassed on either side during 
the Civil war; but the newspapers re- 
ported that he had been surprised, and a 
violent clamor was raised all over the 
North. In the midst of this Halleck ar- 
rived on the field and assumed command. 
Grant was left nominally second, but in 
reality without authority or important 
duty, and was re- 
garded by the army 
and the country as 
in disgrace. He was 
greatly depressed, 
and wrote the follow- 
ing letter to Halleck, 
applying for a leave 
of absence with a 
view to quitting the 
field, if not the ser- 
vice. This letter he 
showed to Sherman, 
who persuaded him 
not to forward it: 


‘* HEADQUARTERS 
ARMY OF THE | 
TENNESSEE. ; 
«« May 11th, 1862. | 
««Since the publi- 
cation of Special 
Field Orders, No. —, 
relieving me from 
the immediate com- 
mand of any portion 
of the army in the 
field, I have felt my 
position as anomal- 
ous, and determined 
to have it corrected, 
in some way, So soon 
as the present im- 
pending crisis should 
be brought to a close. 
I felt that censure 
was implied, but did 
not wish to call up the matter in the face 
of theenemy. Now, however, as I believe 
it is generally understood through this 
army that my position differs but little 
from that of one in arrest, and as this 
opinion may be much strengthened from 
the fact that orders to the right wing and 
reserve, both nominally under my com- 
mand, are transmitted direct from head- 
quarters without going through me, I 


AT COLD HARBOR, VA., JUNE, 1564. 





deem it due to myself to ask either full 
restoration to duty, according to my rank, 
or to be relieved entirely from further 
duty with this department. I cannot, do 
not, believe that there is a disposition 
on the part of yourself to do me any 
injustice, but my suspicions have been 
aroused that you may be acting under 
instructions from higher authority that I 
know nothing of. That there has been a 
studied persistent 
opposition to me by 
persons outside of 
the army, and it may 
be by some in it, Iam 
fully aware. This I 
care nothing for, 
further than it is cal- 
culated to weaken 
confidence in me 
with those whom it 
is ‘necessary for me 
to command. 

“In conclusion, 
then, General, I re- 
spectfully ask either 
to be relieved from 
duty entirely or to 
have my position de- 
fined so that there 
can be no mistaking 
it. 

“T address you 
direct instead of 
through the adju- 
tant-general, because 
this is more a private 
matter, and one in 
which I may possi- 
bly be wrong, than 
public. 

(Signed) 
‘U. S. GRANT.”’ 


His fortieth birth- 
day found him at the 
lowest point in the 
estimation of the country and of his 
superiors that he touched during the 
war; but in two months from that day 
Halleck became general-in-chief; and 
Grant, as next in rank was placed at the 
head of the Western army. Had any 
other man been selected, the whole course 
of the war might have been changed. It 
was a very different position from that he 
held after Shiloh, and if in 1860 any one 
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had predicted that in three years the 
former captain of infantry would be at 
the head of sixty thousand men, or the 
wood-cutter of Missouri receiving con- 
gratulations from presidents, and com- 
pared by his rival with Napoleon, Grant 
would have been the first to pronounce 
the prophecy preposterous. 

And now the nature of this extraordi- 
nary man was seen. The greater the 
emergency the more absolutely his nature 
responded. He assumed a responsibility 
that had not been conferred when he 
moved in the Vicksburg campaign with- 
out consulting Halleck’ or the Govern- 
ment, and it was well that he did so, for 
on his return he was met by Halleck’s 
order, directing him not to start. A tre- 
mendous emergency was joined to this 
responsibility, for he threw himself in the 
rear of Vicksburg and cut his own com- 
munication with his base. But these were 
the situations in which Grant’s genius 
blazed, and he was inspired to do what 
superiors and subordinates alike con- 
sidered beyond his powers. 

On his forty-second birthday he was in 
conunand of the national armies, number- 
ing half a million soldiers ; the position 
of lieutenant-general had been created ex- 
pressly for him. In May, 1864, he entered 
on that long series of battles, and marches, 
and sieges, and campaigns in which he 
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controlled the armies of Sherman, and 
Thomas, and Sheridan, and Meade, and 
achieved a strategic success, only equaled 
in modern times by those of Napoleon ; 
for Moltke’s theater was almost petty be- 
side that of Grant ; one was confined to a 
few scores of leagues, the other covered a 
thousand ; Moltke fought only armies ; 
Grant conquered a people as well as 
armies. The night before his forces 
moved from Culpepper, Grant said to 
me, placing his fingers on the map as he 
spoke: «* When I reach this point on the 
Southside road, Lee must surrender ot 
leave Richmond.’’ It took him a year 
to reach the road, but then Lee surren- 
dered, and Richmond was in possession 
of the Union. ‘Three days after Appo- 
mattox, Grant was back in Washington, 
disbanding his own armies, while every 
man in the Southern ranks became a 
prisoner of war. The dejected soldier 
who wanted to resign after Shiloh was, 
after the assassination of Lincoln, the 


most important American. The new 
President was of a _ great deal less 
consequence. 


The conflict between Johnson and Con- 
gress began almost immediately, and 
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Grant was plunged into a 
battle in politics as fierce as 
any he had fought in the 
field. It was at this epoch, it 
has always seemed to me, that 
he rendered as effective ser- 
vice to his country as ever he 
didin war. He restrained the 
hottest spirits on both sides, 
and displayed a calmer judg- 
ment than any soldier or 
statesman of the time. He 
was, of course, of immense 
influence with the party that 
had ended the war, and yet 
for a long time the South 
looked upon him as their best 
and most powerful friend; his 
magnanimity at Appomattox 
had touched them. At first, 
too, even the President in- 
clined to listen to his coun- 
sels, and the moderation of 
the conqueror averted for a 
while the contest which was sure to 
come. When the issue lay between 
those who had supported the war and 
those who had opposed it, Grant’s cause 
could not be doubtful, and he became the 
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presidential 
candidate of 
the Republi- 


cans. 
A few days 
before his 


forty-seventh 
birthday the 
tanner’s son 
was President 
of the United 
States. He 
went through 
the usual and 
checkered ex- 
periences of 
presidents and 
politicians ; he 
was deserted 
by former 
friends, and 
attacked by 
disappointed 
followers, and 
his popularity was greatly diminished. 
But in 1872 he accomplished the great 
measure of arbitration with England— 
one of the finest triumphs of modern 
statesmanship. On his fiftieth birthday 
the English government 
and people were his fast 
= friends. His daughter was 
/*= in England at the time, 
‘= and was received by the 
Queen in private audience, 
a courtesy usually reserved 
for princes. 

In 1873 he was reélected 
to the presidency by the 
largest majority that any 
candidate had ever re- 
ceived; but his political 
troubles immediately _ re- 
vived ; accusations of per- 
sonal corruption were 
hurled at him; the party 
that had twice elected him 
was divided in his support ; 
some of his closest friends 
were convicted of actual 
crime, others fell away, and 
he went out of office in 1877, 
weary with its cares, and 
disgusted with the fickle- 
ness of the people he had 
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served 
But no sooner was he free 























from political complications than all the 
old love and reverence of his countrymen 
returned. On his fifty-fifth birthday he 
was no longer President, but ‘General 
Grant’’ again, the man who more than 
any other was regarded as the savior of 
the Union, and who the Southerners still 
believed had been their truest protector 
and friend. 

When it became known that he was 
about to leave the country for a foreign 
tour, the demonstrations surpassed any 
that had ever been offered to an Ameri- 
can. Hewas as popular as at the close 
of the war. 
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they were of their monarchies and em- 
pires, and this he felt, put him on a level 
with the highest potentates. He was at 
his ease, and they received him as one 
of themselves. In Paris he walked up 
and down the Champs Elysées arm in 
arm with M. McMahon, the President of 
the French republic, discussing govern- 
ment and war; and the populations of 
Europe and Asia, from England to Japan, 
vied with their sovereigns in offering 
him welcome. No man ever lived who 
passed over the earth under such a suc- 
cession of honors, 

In 1879 he returned to his own country, 
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Abroad he made a triumphal proces- 
sion from court to court, and country to 
country ; he was the guest on equal terms 
of every sovereign in Europe. His bear- 
ing under these unfamiliar circumstances 
was perfect. I accompanied him for 
many months and watched with pride 
the simple dignity with which he bore 
his honors. He met kings and queens 
as their peer, not overwhelmed in the 
least by their courtesies, nor yet as- 
serting himself with any obtrusive de- 
mocracy. He was simply the repre- 
sentative of the American republic, as 


WILDERNESS, MAY, 1504. 


and the triumphs at first were continued. 
But he reéntered politics and became a 
candidate for a third nomination to the 
presidency, and at once all the old bitter- 
ness and rivalry revived. They culmi- 
nated at Chicago, where he was defeated 
in his aspirations for another presidential 
term. It was the only struggle he ever 
made for a great personal prize. 

In 1881 occurred his political dispute 
with Garfield, in which a majority of his 
own party appeared to side against him. 
Before it was over Garfield was assassi- 
nated. He was perhaps as unpopular 
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at the North at this juncture as at any 
point inhiscareer. Inthe reconstruction 
of the republic, or the adjustment of grave 
international complications he was as 
great as he had been in war, but in the 
petty squabbles of politics he always 
failed. 

Neither had the statesman and soldier 
any talent for economy, notwithstanding 
the magnificent sums presented to him by 
grateful countrymen, and the revenues of 
two presidential terms, his whole fortune, 
he told me in 1880, amounted only to 
and he determined to enter 
business. Before he reached his sixtieth 
birthday, the conqueror of Lee and the 
successor of Washington had become a 
Wall street broker. For a year or two 
his affairs appeared to prosper, and he 
was greatly elated. He said to me more 
than once that he was worth a million of 
dollars, and that for the first time in his 
life he had a bank account which he was 
not afraid of overdrawing. 

But within a week of his sixty-second 
birthday he was a bankrupt, two of his 
partners were convicted of fraud and sent 
to prison, and at first accusations of his 
own complicity were rife, but the proof 
of his poverty silenced these. He gave 


$100,000 ; 


up everything he had in the world, even 
those presents from sovereigns and _for- 
eign states which were the tribute to his 
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fame, and as much a glory to his coun- 
try as to himself. Then came disease, 
brought on assuredly by the mortification 
of his failure. 

‘The great mistake of Grant’s life was 
his entering Wall street. Loaded with 
honors by his countrymen, their repre- 
sentative before the world, it was not for 
him to descend intothe arena of trade and 
join the sordid struggle for gain ; but he 
paid bitterly for his fault. He was likea 
child in the hands of the trickster who 
deceived great bankers and skilful finan- 
ciers, ora blind man pulled about in de- 
vious and unfamiliar paths, unconscious 
of the wiles in which he was made to 
bear a part. But if his great name had 
been used to attract the unwary, and the 
soldier and statesman had been himself 
despoiled, it was the most lovable and 
admirable traits of his character, his 
honesty, truthfulness, and directness that 
made him unable to cope with fraud, or 
even to conceive the arts that betrayed 
him. That so much simplicity should 
exist by the side of so much ability, is 
one of those marvels of nature which one 
would hardly dare depict who had not 
studied the combination close at hand. 
But this combination is the explanation 
of the man. This is the key to the mys- 
tery of Grant. 

He but the 


erred, punishment was 
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greater than he could bear. The spec- 
tacle of this modern Belisarius, after 
his triumphs in peace and war, his un- 
exampled services and honors, reduced 
in his last days, and in his dying 
chamber to labors to which he had not 
been trained, was watched by his coun- 
trymen with the keenest interest. He 
died as he had lived, fighting hard, con- 
quering fortune back again, and clutching 
once more the sympathy and honor of 
his countrymen which he had almost 
seemed to lose. It was even better that 
this last battle occurred, for he showed at 
the close the same traits as in every crisis 
of his history, indeed all through his 
checkered career, reaching from the 
depths of obscurity to the giddiest heights 
of earthly power, descending to poverty 
and bankruptcy, and climbing to palaces 
and victorious battle-fields; whether Grant 
commanding armies or directing 
treaties, receiving the surrender of Lee, 
or the welcome of Bismarck, succumbing 
to Ferdinand Ward, or contesting with 
Garfield; whether he was ordered in arrest 
after Donelson, or defeated at Chicago, 
having twice been President ; a subaltern 
in Mexico, a shopman in Galena, the 
guest of Queen Victoria, a millionaire, or 
a bankrupt in Wall street, or a dying 
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soldier gasping for breath while he strug- 
gled to indite his memoirs—the same 
thread of character may be traced which 
explains and unites the extraordinary 
successes and reverses through which he 
passed, and shows him the same man in 
all the varying phases of his life from the 
tannery at Galena to the tomb. 

The most salient traits in his civil char- 
acter were precisely those that made him 
successful in the field. Nothing in his 
whole career redounds more to the credit 
of his head as well as his heart than the 
terms he granted Lee. To impose no 
humiliation, to inflict no penalties on his 
defeated countryman was political wis- 
dom of the highest order. And these 
terms were Grant’s alone. The North 
was surprised at them; Lincoln did not 
suggest them; Andrew Johnson at first 
disapproved them ; Congress would cer- 
tainly not have suggested them; but at 
Appomattox the victor dictated to the 
North as well as to the South. His coun- 
trymen accepted on that day whatever he 
who had done so much for them in the 
past considered wise for them in the fu- 
ture, and the possibility of another rising 
of the South was averted forever. And 
it was because Grant was aple to act with 
this authority that he succeeded. If he 
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lington nor Moltke proved himself more 
than a great soldier; but Grant rose to 
the level of the molders of states: he 
won his victory, and used it, too. No 
Richelieu or Bismarck, by one superlative 
stroke of statesmanship, ever achieved on 


war, the asingle day so much for his country. No 
terms would act of Lincoln or Washington was more 


beneficent to the nation or more impor- 
tant to mankind than this far-reaching 


modified, or grasp of patriotism with which Grant 
possibly brought back the beaten, broken Confed- 
might have erates into the Union. It was exactly 
been disap- like his achievements in war : irreversible, 
proved; the unforeseen, taking in the entire situation 
AT MT. MC GREGOR, JULY, 885. On portunity ata glance—the condition of the South, 


might have been lost, the result, perhaps, 


never so fully attained. 


But, as so often in the field, 
confronted by both emergency and respon- 
He acted at once in a situation 
as grand as a man was ever placed in. In 
his battles his soldiers codperated, but at 
Appomattox he had neither associate nor 
no 
superior or subordinate, friend or 

enemy, but sat down in the presence of 

Lee and of his own officers, and wrote the 

terms which made him more than any 
" other man the savior of this Union. 
two 
Neither Wel- 


sibility. 


He consulted 


auxiliary. 


being, 


our nation was broken in 
welded it together again. 
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the feeling of the North. It was like his 
decision at Vicksburg to move without 
consulting Halleck, or the order to Sher- 
man to march to the sea, when Lincoln 
and Stanton disapproved, though neither 
was willing to countermand. 

Appomattox was, of course, the culmi- 
nation of Grant’s campaigns, but the 
peace that he there secured was a greater 
glory than the victories that he won ; for 
if to-day the men whom he led and the 
men whom he fought are brothers again, 
the South as good citizens as the North, 
the credit is due, more than to any other 
cause, to the statesmanship as well as to 
the soldiership of this mystery. 
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SITTING 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE 


By Major EDMOND G. FECH 


\ ORE than five years have passed 
i since the most famous Indian 
warrior of his time lost his life while 
resisting arrest by lawful authority, and 
as yet the general public has never been 
given the true 
story of the 
events which 
led up to and 
culminated in 
the death of 
Sitting Bull 
and some of 
his most de- 
voted adher- 
ents. Many 
accounts have 
been written, 
few of which 
had more than a faint color of truth. The 
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different versions were many, and nearly 
all simply absurdities. 

During the Sioux outbreak of 1890-91, 
the writer, then a captain of the Eighth 
Cavalry, was stationed at Fort Yates, 
North Dakota. The post was commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. William F. Drum, Twelfth 
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Infantry. The garrison consisted of two 
companies of the Twelfth Infantry and 
two troops of the Eighth Cavalry. The 
Standing Rock agency is on the north side 
of the post and only afew hundred yards 
away. Maj. James McLaughlin was the 
agent, and had held the position during 
the eight or nine previous years. During 
the summer of 1890, it became apparent 
that the Indians of the agency were be- 
coming imbued with the Messiah craze. 
Major McLaughlin, aided by his wife, and 
seconded by 
the well-known 
warrior, Gall, 
and other loy- 
ally disposed 
chiefs, used his 
utmost efforts to 
stem the tide 
of fanaticism. 
Sitting Bull, 
who had _pro- 
claimed himself 
‘‘High Priest,’’ 
was thus in di- 
rect opposition 
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to his agent. The exertions of the latter 
confined the ‘‘disease’’ to the settle- 
ments on the Upper Grand river, which 
were largely composed of Sitting Bull's 
old followers. 

In a letter to Mr. Herbert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, Major McLaughlin says: 
‘Sitting Bull always exerted a baneful 
influence over his followers, and in this 
craze they fell easy victims to his sub- 
tlety, believing blindly in the absurdities 
he preached of the Indian millenium. 
He promised them the return of their 
dead ancestors and restoration of their 
old Indian life, together with the removal 
of the white race ; that the white man’s 
gunpowder should not throw a bullet 
with sufficient force in future to injure 
true believers; and 
even if Indians should 
be killed while obey- 
ing this call of the 
Messiah, they would 
only be the sooner 
united with their 
dead_ relatives, who 
were now all upon 
earth (having returned 
from the clouds), as 
the living and the 
dead would be united 
in the flesh next 
spring.’’ Those whom 
Sitting Bull had con 
verted to his views 
gave up all industrial 
pursuits, abandoned 
their homes, gathered 
around him, and 
raised their tepees near his house, which 
was on the Upper Grand river, and about 
forty-two miles from Fort Yates. Here 
they passed the time in dancing the 
ghost-dance and in purification baths. 

Rations were issued at the agency 
every second Saturday. Previous to 
October, Sitting Bull seldom failed to 
come in person and draw his share. From 
that time on he sent some member of his 
family to procure his rations, and no in- 
ducement of the agent could tempt him 
to appear at the agency. This determina- 
tion of Sitting Bull frustrated one of the 
schemes to get him into safe keeping. 
In the event of his coming in, Colonel 
Drum had intended quietly to surround 
the agency with the troops. Each com- 





GALL. 


pany and troop had its position desig- 
nated, and on signal were to move up 
quickly. Sitting Bull, by remaining at 
home, declined to walk into the trap laid 
for him. 

On the 14th of November, 1890, Major 
McLaughlin was advised by telegram, 
‘that the President had directed the 
Secretary of War to assume a military 
responsibility for the suppression of any 
threatened outbreak among the Sioux 
Indians,’’ and on December 1, 1890, he 
was instructed, ‘that as to all operations 
intended to suppress any outbreak by 
force, the agent should codperate with and 
obey the orders of the military officers 
coninanding on the reservation.’’ These 
orders practically placed the whole con- 
duct of affairs in the 
hands of Colonel 
Drum, and he and 
Major McLaughlin 
were at all times in 
perfect accord. 
Throughout the en- 
tire civil and military 
services, two men 
better fitted for the 
trying and delicate 
duty to come could 
not have been found. 

As each day passed, 
it became more and 
more apparent that 
the sooner Sitting 
Bull could be removed 
from among the In- 
dians of the Stand- 
ing Rock agency, 
the fewer hostiles there would be to 
encounter, when: the ‘‘ outbreak by force"’ 
came. In the meantime, everything had 
been put in shape for a sharp and quick 
movement of the cavalry squadron, the 
troopers and horses designated for duty 
(fifty from each troop), gun detachments 
for the Gatling and Hotchkiss guns told 
off and drilled, one day’s supply of rations 
and grain, buffalo overcoats and horse- 
covers, extra ammunition— all packed 
ready to be loaded. The transportation 
selected was one spring escort wagon, 
drawn by four horses, and one red-cross 
ambulance. 

Meanwhile Major McLaughlin had 
quietly sent his company of Indian police 
by small parties to points on the Grand 
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river, above and below Sitting Bull's 
house. They were scattered for some 
miles, ostensibly cutting timber, but as a 
matter of fact keeping close watch on the 
actions of Sitting Bull and his partisans. 

With the coming of December, Mc- 
Laughlin was all anxiety to have the 
arrest made without delay, and arranged 
with Colonel Drum that the event should 
take place on the 6th. McLaughlin se- 
lected that date as it was the next issue 
day, and as the greater number of his 
Indians would be in at the agency, he 
believed that the arrest could be effected 


with the least trouble and alarm. As the 
6th drew near, Mclaughlin became 


doubtful of his authority to make the 
arrest, inasmuch as it might be in con- 
flict with the instructions from Wash- 
ington, referred to before as received on 
November 14 and December 1, 1890. To 
settle his doubts, he referred the matter 
by telegraph to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, receiving a reply on the 
evening of the 5th to the effect that no 
arrest whatever should be made, except 
on orders from the military, or order of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Colonel 
Drum not having orders from «higher 
authority,’’ felt that he could not take 
the responsibility of ordering the arrest ; 
consequently no movement was made. 
Both Drum and McLaughlin chafed under 
the delay, as they felt that each day.of 
waiting only added to the difficulties of 
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the situation. Their anxiety was quieted 
by the receipt of the following telegram 
on the afternoon of the 12th. It will be 
recollected that Gen. Nelson A. Miles was 
at this time division commander : 


‘* HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ) 

DAKOTA. 

“Str. PAUL, MINN., Dec. 12, 1890. ) 

‘© To Commanding Officer, Fort Yates, 

North Dakota :—The Division Comman- 

der has directed that you make it your 

especial duty to secure the person of Sit- 

ting Bull. Call on the Indian agent to 

coéperate and render such assistance as 

will best promote the purpose in view. 

Acknowledge receipt, and if not perfectly 

clear, report back. 
‘« By command of General Ruger. 
(Signed) ‘M. BARBER, 
‘* Assistant Adjutant General.”’ 


After consulting with Major McLaugh- 
lin, who adhered to his idea that it was 
best to make the arrest on an issue day, 
Colonel Drum consented to wait until the 
20th, which was the next ration-drawing. 
Early on the morning of the 13th, Colonel 
Drum imparted to me his orders and 
plans for their execution. As I was to 
command the force intended to codperate 
with the Indian police, he directed me to 
make the necessary preparations quietly 
in order not to attract attention, as he 
felt confident that Sitting Bull had his 
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ONE BULL—SUCCESSOR TO SITTING BULL. 
spies watching both post and agency. 
There was but little to do, everything 
having been previously attended to. 

But an event came which caused us to 
act before the 20th, as the sequel will 
show. On the 14th, about 6 P.M., as we 
were enjoying the usual after-dinner 
cigars beside our comfortable firesides, 
‘ officers’ call’’ rang out loud and shrill 
on the clear, frosty air. In a few minutes 
all of the officers of the post were assem- 
bled: in Colonel Drum’s office. He in- 
formed us briefly that the attempt to 
arrest Sitting Bull would be made that 
night ; then turning, he said that charge 
of the troops going out would be given 
to me, that my orders would be made 
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out in a short time, and that my com- 
mand would move at midnight. Orders 
were at once given to load the wagon. A 
hot supper was served to the men at 
eleven o'clock. Then, after seeing that 
my orders were in process of execution, 
I went over to Colonel Drum's house fo: 
final instructions and to ascertain the 
cause of the change of program. With 
Colonel Drum I found Major McLaughlin, 
and learned that Henry Bull Head, the 
lieutenant of police, in charge of a com- 
pany on Grand river, had written to the 
agent that Sitting Bull was evidently 
making preparations to leave the reserva- 
tion, as ‘‘he had fitted his horses for a 
long and hard ride.’’ Couriers had started 
at 6 P.M., with orders to Lieutenant Bull 
Head to concentrate his men near Sitting 
Bull’s house, to arrest him at daybreak, 
place him in a light wagon, move with 
all speed to Oak Creek, where my force 
would be found, and transfer the pris- 
oner to my custody. The lieutenant 
of police had been instructed to send a 
courier to await my arrival at Oak Creek. 
to let me know that the police had re- 
ceived their orders, and to give me any 
other information that might be for my 
interest to know. By this time my writ- 
ten order had been handed to me. I found 
it directed me to proceed to Oak Creek, 
and there await the arrival of the Indian 
police with Sitting Bull. This seemed 
faulty to me, as Oak Creek was eighteen 
miles from Grand river, and my force 
would not be within supporting distance 
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of the police if 
there should be 
a fight. More- 
over, if he 
should succeed 
in escaping 
from the police, 
it was the in- 
tention to pur- 
sue him to the 
utmost, and in 
the race for the 
Bad Lands 
which would 
ensue, he would 
have a start of 
at least thirty 
miles. 

After some 
" discussion with 
Colonel Drum 
et : and Major Mc- 

ee Laughlin, it 

LIEUT. BULL HEAD IN pouice Was agreed that 

UNIFORM. I should go 

some ten or twelve miles beyond Oak 
Creek, toward Grand river. 

The squadron moved out promptly at 
midnight. When I was bidding Colonel 
Drum good-by, he said to me: + Captain, 
after you leave here use your own dis- 
cretion. You know the object of the 
movement ; do your best to make it a 
success.”’ 

The command consisted of Troop « F, 
Eighth Cavalry, Lieutenants S. L. H. 
Slocum, M. F. Steele, and forty-eight 


’ 


” 


enlisted men ; Troop «G,” Eighth Cav- 
alry, Capt. E. G. Fechét, Lieutenants 


E. H. Crowder, E. C. Brooks, and fifty- 
one enlisted men, Capt. A. R. Chapin, 
medical officer, and hospital steward 
August Nickel, two Indian scouts, Smell- 
the-Bear and Iron Dog, and Louis Pri- 
meau, guide and interpreter. The artil- 
lery, consisting of one Gatling gun with 
‘‘G”’ Troop, and one Hotchkiss breech- 
loading steel rifle with «« F’’ Troop, was 
under the immediate command of Lieu- 
tenant Brooks. Transportation, one four- 
horse spring-wagon and one red-cross am- 
bulance. 

For the first four miles the squadron 
moved at a quick walk ; a halt was then 
made, and the men were told to fix their 
saddles and arms securely, as I intended 
to make a rapid ride to Oak Creek. 
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The ride to Oak Creek was taken at a 
brisk trot ; two or three short halts were 
made in order to tighten girths and to 
change the troop leading the column. 
On reaching the creek at about 4:30 A.M., 
I was greatly surprised and concerned to 
find that the scout whom Bull Head had 
been directed to send to meet me at that 
point, had not arrived. Although be- 
wildered by this event, I realized that 
there was but one thing to be done, to 
push ny command to Grand river as 
rapidly as possible, and act according to 
the situation found. The gallop was the 
gait from this time on. I was pushing 
the animals, but still not too fast to im- 
pair pursuit beyond Grand river, should 
I find that Sitting Bull had escaped. 

Just in the gray of the dawn a mounted 
man was discovered approaching rapidly. 
He proved to be one of the police, who re- 
ported that all the other police had been 
killed. I forwarded to Colonel Drum the 
substance of his report, with the ad- 
ditional statement that I would move in 
rapidly and endeavor to relieve any of the 
police who might be alive. This courier 
(Hawkman), by the way, was mounted 
on the famous white horse given to Sit- 
ting Bull by Buffalo Bill. 

The men at 
once prepared for 
action by remov- 
ing and stowing 
away their over- 
coats and fur 
gloves. While 
they were doing 
this, I rode along 
the line, taking 
a good look at 
each man. Their 
bearing was such 
as to inspire me 
with the fullest 
confidence that 
they would do 
their duty. The 
squadron was 
now advanced in 
two columns, the 
artillery between 
the heads, ready 
for deployment. 
The line had just 
commenced the 
forward move- 
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ment when 
another of the 
police came in 
and reported 
that Sitting 
Bull's people had 
a number of the 
police penned up 
in his house; 
that they were 
nearly out of 
ammunition, and 
could not hold 
out much longer. 
At this time we 
could hear some 
firing. Ina few 
minutes we were 
in position on 
the highlands 
overlooking the 
valley of Grand 
river, with Sit- 
ting Bull’s 
INDIAN IN DANCE COSTUME. house, surround- 
ed by the camp of the ghost-dancers, 
immediately in front and some twelve 
hundred yards distant. The firing con- 
tinued, and seemed to be from three dif- 
ferent and widely separated points : from 
the house, from a clump of timber beyond 
the house, and froma party, apparently 
forty or fifty, on our right front, and some 
eight or nine hundred yards away. At 
first there was nothing to indicate the 
position of the police. Our approach had 
apparently not been noticed by either 
party, so intent were they upon the busi- 
ness on hand. The prearranged signal 
(a white flag) was displayed, but was not 
answered. I then ordered Brooks to drop 
a shell between the house and the clump 
of timber just beyond. It may be as well 
to state here that the Hotchkiss gun 
would not have been up on the line at 
this time but for the courage and presence 
of mind of Hospital Steward Nickel. In 
going into position over some very rough 
ground, the gun was overturned and the 
harness broken, so that the animal draw- 
ing it became detached. Steward Nickel, 
aman of exceptional physical strength, 
coming up with his red-cross ambulance, 
seeing the plight the gun was in, seated 
himself on the bottom of the ambulance, 
bracing his feet against the tail-gate, 
took a good grip with his hands on the 


shafts, told his driver to go ahead, and in 
this way dragged the gun up to the line. 

The shell from the gun had the desired 
effect, and a white flag was seen displayed 
from the house. Slocum and Steele, with 
their men dismounted, advanced directly 
on the house ; Crowder with ««G’’ Troop 
was ordered to move along the crest and 
protect the right flank of the dismounted 
line. Brooks threw a few shells into the 
timber, also against the party which had 
been on our right front, but was now 
moving rapidly into the valley. As 
Slocum ’s line approached the house, the 
police came out and joined it. The line 
was pushed into the timber, dislodging 
the few hostiles who remained. I now 
caused the dismounted line to fall back 
to the vicinity of the house, pickets being 
left at the farthest point gained by the 
advance. All the hostiles having dis- 
appeared, Crowder was recalled. I had 
moved with the dismounted line, and in 
passing the house had noticed Sitting 
Bull’s body lying on the ground. On re- 
turning, when the advance fell back, I 
saw the evidences of a most desperate en- 
counter. In front of the house, and within 
a radius of fifty 
yards, were the 
bodies of eight 
dead Indians, 
including that 
of Sitting Bull, 
and two dead 
horses. In the 
house were four 
dead policemen 
and three 
wounded, two 
mortally. To 
add to the hor- 
ror of the scene, 
the squaws of 
Sitting Bull, 
who were in a 
small house 
near by, kept 
up a great wail- 
ing. I at once 
proceeded to in- 
vestigate the 
causes which 
brought about 
the tragedy. 
The inquiry 
showed that HAWKMAN 
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INDIAN POLICE—SURVIVORS OF THE SITTING 


the police entered the house about 
5:50 A.M., and arrested Sitting Bull. 
He occupied considerable time in dress- 
ing, and at first accepted his arrest 
quietly ; but while dressing, his son, 
Crowfoot, commenced upbraiding him for 
agreeing to go with the police. On this, 
Sitting Bull became obstinate and refused 
After some parleying, the police 
removed him from the house and found 
themselves and prisoner in the midst of 
the whole crowd of ghost-dancers frenzied 
with rage. As to the occurrences outside 
the house, I will again quote from Major 
McLaughlin's letter, the details of which 
are more complete than my notes, and 
were distinctly corroborated by investiga- 
tions on the spot, made within three 
hours after the fight: 

‘The policemen reasoned with the 
crowd, gradually forcing them back, thus 
increasing the open circle considerably ; 
but Sitting Bull kept calling upon his 
followers to rescue him from the police ; 
that if the two principal men, Bull Head 
and Shave Head, were killed, the, others 
would run away ; and he finally called out 
for them to commence the attack, where- 


to go. 
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BULL FIGHT. 


upon Catchi-the-Bear and Strike-the-Ket- 
tle, two of Sitting Bull’s men, dashed 
through the crowd and fired. Lieutenant 
Bull Head was standing on one side of 
Sitting Bull and Sergeant Shave Head on 
the other, with Sergeant Red Tomahawk 
behind, to prevent his escaping. Catch- 
the-Bear’s shot struck Bull Head on the 
right side, and he instantly wheeled and 
shot Sitting Bull, hitting him in the left 
side, between the tenth and eleventh 
ribs, and Strike-the-Kettle’s shot having 
passed through Shave Head's abdomen, 
all three fell together. Catch-the-Bear, 
who fired the first shot, was immediately 
shot down by Private Lone Man."’ 

The fight now became general. The 
police gaining possession of the house 
and stables, drove the ghost-dancers to 
cover in the timber near by. From these 
positions the fight was kept up until the 
arrival of my command. 

While engaged in the investigation, 
breakfast had been prepared for the men, 
and grain given to the horses. Going 
to the cook-fire for a cup of coffee, which 
I had just raised to my lips, I was startled 
by the exclamations of the police, and on 
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looking up the road to where they pointed 
saw one of the ghost-dancers in full war 
array, including the ghost-shirt, on his 
horse, not to exceed eighty yards away. 
In a flash the police opened fire on him ; 
at this he turned his horse and in an in- 
stant was out of sight in the willows. 
Coming in view again some four hundred 
yards farther on, another volley was sent 
after him. Still further on he passed be- 
tween two of my picket posts, both of 
which fired on him. From all this fire he 
escaped unharmed, only to fail at Wounded 
Knee two weeks afterward. 

It was ascertained that this Indian had 
deliberately ridden up to our line to draw 
the fire, to test the invulnerability of the 
ghost-shirt, as he had been told by Sitting 
Bull that the ghost-shirt worn in battle 
would be a perfect shield against the bul- 
lets of the white man. He, with some 
others of the most fanatical of the party, 
fled south, joining Big Foot’s band. 
He was one of the most impetuous of 
those urging that chief not to sur- 
render to Colonel Sumner, but to go 
south and unite with the Indians in the 
Bad Lands, backing up his arguments by 
the story of the trial of his shirt. Who 
can tell but that the sanguinary conflict at 
Wounded Knee, December 28th, would 
have been averted if the Indian police had 
been better marksmen and had brought 
down that daring Indian ; and that Cap- 
tain Waliace and his gallant comrades 
of the Seventh Cavalry, who gave up 
their lives that day, would be still among 
us? 

The excitement over the bold act of the 
ghost-dancer had hardly died away, when 
another commotion was raised by the 
discovery of two young boys concealed in 
the house where the squaws were. They 
were found under a pile of buffalo robes 
and blankets, on which several squaws 
were seated. These boys were taken to 
the agency and turned over to Major 
McLaughlin, not murdered before the 
eyes of the women, as one newspaper 
account stated. 

About 1 P.M., the squadron commenced 
the return march. Before leaving, the 
bodies of the hostiles were laid away in 
one of the houses and the squaws of 
Sitting Bull released, they having been 
under guard during our stay. Well 
knowing that they would communicate 
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with their friends on the withdrawal of 
the troops, I sent a message to the hos- 
tiles to the effect that if they would return 
and stay peaceably in their homes they 
would not be molested. 

The dead and wounded Indian police 
and the remains of Sitting Bull were 
taken with the command to the post. On 
arriving at Oak Creek about 5 P.M., a 
courier was met with a message from 
Colonel Drum to the effect that he would 
join me some time in the night with the 
infantry. About midnight Colonel Drum, 
with the companies of Captains Craigie 
and Haskell, marched in, bringing with 
them food, forage, and tents, all of which 
we needed sadly. The cold was intense 
and fuel so scarce that only very small 
fires could be made. Our stomachs were 
in a state of collapse, as we had had but 
one light meal since leaving the post 
twenty-four hours before, during the first 
seventeen of which the entire command 
had ridden over sixty miles, and part of it 
nearly seventy miles. Supper was cooked 
in short order, and the infantry gener- 
ously sharing their blankets with us, 
the balance of the night was passed com- 
fortably. 

After a long and anxious conference 
with Colonel Drum as to further opera- 
tions, it was decided that pursuit might 
possibly do much harm by causing many 
Indians to flee into the Bad Lands. 
Accordingly, Colonel Drum ordered the 
command to Fort Yates, the movement to 
commence at daylight. Subsequent 
events proved the wisdom of Colonel 
Drum’s decision, as, in response to the 
messages sent by Major McLaughlin by 
runners to those who had left the reserva- 
tion, one hundred and sixty returned ina 
few days, and, two weeks later, eighty- 
eight more were added to the one hundred 
and sixty. Of those that held their way 
to the south, one hundred and sixty-eight 
men, women, and children surrendered to 
Lieut. Harry E. Hale, Twelfth Infantry, 
on the 21st, near the mouth of Cherry 
Creek, a tributary of the Cheyenne river. 
Only about thirty-eight men, women, and 
children went to Big Foot’s camp. Had 
pursuit been made, all the Indians of 
Sitting Bull's faction would undoubtedly 
have been forced into the band of Big 
Foot, thus swelling the force which 
met Colonel Forsyth at Wounded Knee. 














THE RETURN. 


The dead policemen were buried with 
military honors in the agency cemetery. 
The Indian police and their friends 
objected so strenuously to the interment 
of Sitting Bull among their dead that he 
was buried in the cemetery of the post. 

In this account of the events which led 
up to and resulted in the death of Sitting 
Bull, I have in some cases merely alluded 
to incidents which were actually impor- 
tant, and which I would have preferred 
to describe in greater detail. The princi- 
pal of these is the courage and devotion 
to duty manifested by the Indian police 
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while attempting to make the arrest ; and 
I am forced to express all the admiration 
which I feel for these well-nigh unknown 
heroes. The service which they rendered 
was of the highest value and importance, 
and it has not, in my opinion, met with 
adequate appreciation. Liberal pensions 
are paid to the widows and orphans of 
those who lost their lives or were disabled 
in the Civil war. I trust a similar liber- 
ality will be shown to the widows and 
orphans of Bull Head, Shave Head, Little 
Eagle, Afraid-of-Soldiers, John Arm- 
strong, Hawkman, and Middle. 





ENCAMPMENT OF INDIANS AWAITING ISSUE OF BEEF AT FT. YATES, 


THE RETURN. 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


THE sky was black with clouds, 
And black the angry waves 

Whence rising in their shrouds 
From myriad ocean graves, 

The captives of the sea, 

Unfettered and set free, 

Came forth again to sait 

Their ships before the gale. 


The wizard winds began 
Upon their pipes to play ; 
The great, white combers ran 
And raced across the bay ; 
- And up and down the coast 
A flying, spectral host 
Of missing ships came home 
From trackless fields of foam. 


Along the singing shores 

The phantom sailors sped, 
And many were the doors 

That opened to the dead : 
And eyes grown dim with tears, 
And lips unkissed for years, 
Rejoiced again to know 


A dream of long ago. 
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THE TWO SACRIFICES. 


By SiR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., C S.1. 


(Taken from the Aswamedhika Parva of the Sanskrit Mahabharata.) 


KING YUDHISTHIRA, Prince of all the World, 
Sate on his gadi, clad in silks and gold; 
Thick smoke of sacrifice, in soft clouds curled, 
Round painted roofs and carven columns rolled. 


Beneath his footstool swarthy chiefs af Hind— 
Rajahs and Maharajahs—like a lake 

Of jeweled lotus-blossoms, blown by wind,— 
Ruffled and glittered for the great day’s sake. 


Around the altar, red as clouds that ring 
Himdala’s brow, by sunset’s glory tinctured, 

The red-robed Brahmans praised their mighty King, 
Feeding the flames with incense,—flame-encinctured : 


For this was Aswamedha, feast divine, 

The snow-white sacred Horse had bled to pay 
High honor to the gods, and be a sign 

That over all the earth his Lord held sway,— 


The spotless, conquering steed ; through all the lands 
For moons fifteen his gilded hoofs had thundered 
From realm to realm—Arjuna and his bands 
Close following—and where'er that white Horse wandered 


Needs must the Ruler yield him ; and abide 
A patient vassal; or wage war, to fall 
Under the yoke. And, thus it did betide 
Three hundred kings and three—haught warriors all— 


Paced meekly at the Horse’s crupper came ; 
Humble to Hastinpur, to lay their bows 
At Yudhisthira’s feet ; to see the flame 
Leap scarlet from the pale wood, as uprose 


From the white steed its hot, proud, scarlet blood ; 
When the priest stabbed; and flung into the blaze 
Its stately flesh, to make a savor good 
For Heaven, and heighten Yudhisthira’s praise. 


A Notre TO THE EpIToR Or THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE: 


‘225 Cromwell Mansions, Kensington, S. W., London. 


‘Your kind note about the Spanish articles finds me neck-deep in political cares and duties. 


spent the best part of the last ten days with Cabinet Ministers. 
private work—but as I love to keep up good relations with you and the Cosmopolitan Magazine, I send 
to you at once a poem made on Christmas Day last, from the black classics. 
seen the strange story before (which is the prototype of ‘the cup of cold water in my name.’) After- 
wards I will try to do the Spanish papers—if you don’t go to war with us in the mean time! 
are ready to face the world in arms over in our little island—but we don’t want to quarrel with you. 
Yours always sincerely, EDWIN ARNOLD. 


* Daily Telegraph, London.” 





Then, at present, I cannot do any 


No eye in the West has ever 
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Oh, the brave day at Hastinpur! What cries 
Of the rejoicing people-! in the sky 

What voice of drum and song! What wild device 
Of flag and pole, frighting the kites on high ! 


What feasting ! and what dance-girls fair to see! 
And fruit, and milk, and sweetmeats! and good sight 
Of those great Lords, three hundred Lords and three— 
Who knelt subdued, to left hand and to right 


Of Yudhisthira, while the Brahmans chaunted 
How this was holiest offering ever done 

For glory of the gods; and loudly vaunted 
His righteousness and largesse, ’neath the sun 


Grandest and godliest. For the Monarch poured 
Gold like a river, silver like a sea, 

Bestowing near and far, from plenteous hoard, 
Jewels, and cloths, and kine. It seemed to be 


The King was God. When forth into the glare 

A small mungoose doth creep—doth perk and peer, 
Sniff with pink snout, bristle his banded hair, 

Half yellow and half gray ; then—free of fear— 


In civil Sanskrit «‘ Saktuprasthen’’ spoke, 
«‘Yajnasbulyo naradhipal—King ! 

Thy sacrifice, which hides all Heaven with smoke, 
To one I wot of is a foolish thing.”’ 


‘‘Nakla I am—the mungoose—and I dwell 

Under the Brahman’s floor, a right wise sage 
At Karukshetra. Till the dearth befell 

We had such peace, I, even, would not wage 


War on the hooded Nags; and they would sun 
Their mottled coils beside me; all live things 
Had grace—ahinsa—from him—till begun 
That hunger ; and the pools dried ; and the springs 


Shed not so much as keeps a green frog damp; 
The jackals’ dugs went dry, the jungle-deer 
Scraped with the tigers, at the sun-scorched swamp ; 
Rice cost its weight in mohurs ; famine drear 


Ravaged our homes; my house-folk, on a day 
Fell to their last sad palm-full—one for each ; 

Which those four sate to eat, when lo! that way, 
A Rishi fared—weak, old; and in mild speech, 


Entreated victual. Then, my famished four 
With dry lips welcomed him,—a holy guest— 
And set the foot water upon the floor, 
And made him cheer; and one by one, they pressed 
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That food they ached for—oh, their last poor food ! 
With sweet disguises on him—nobly false! 
Urging their own need nought, saying ’twas good 

He should abide and eat. So, rice and pulse 


The Rishi took and ate from each stretched hand, 
While father, mother, son, and wife of son 
Consent to death, but will not understand 
Their guest should die. Next, when the food was done 


And gentle phrase of parting murmured... . Look! 
The withered elder changed to glorious God ! 

His cloth the splendid light of Heaven took ; 
With Dharma’s awful state and step he trod! 


For this was Dharma; and those happy four 

In jeweled car of flame—for their deed’s sake— 
To Swarga’s joy the God of Justice bore. 

But I—some little crumbs of gain to take— 


Stole forth and licked the spilled grain. See’st thou King? 
Where the flour touched me all my fur grew gold, 
Half was I lordly !—’tis a noble thing 
To wear what princes use! So I was bold 


To creep in hither—for I mused, if touch 

Of that spilled rice-meal made my ‘bristles shine, 
The King’s high sacrifice must do as much 

More ! more !—oh, more! I shall be all divine! 


Golden from head to foot! But look ye, Lords! 
I munched your festal droppings—unafeared : 
But unto me no gain this day affords, 
Nay, see! my tail turns gray!’’ .... Then they who heard 


Had slain the beast. But the King spake to all: 
‘‘Let him pass harmless: in the Eternal eyes 

Our little deeds are large—our large are small ; 
The Brahman’s rice was the best sacrifice !’’ 














THE LAST MASS: A RECOLLECTION. 


By MAvuRUS JOKAI 


. OW beau- 
tiful was 

our church in 
the earlier days! 
I can indeed 
speak of it as 
belonging to 
the past, for my 
recollections 
date back to the 
time when I was 
studying my 
amo,atas,amat! 
Our beautiful 
church stood on 
the finest street, 
in the most ele- 
gant quarter of 
the town. Far 
above the fine 
church rose the 
slender, grace- 
ful tower, with 
its airy cupola 
covered with red 
copper, which 





The altar had 
no carved fig- 
ures, but wasor- 
namented with 
pictures of the 
various saints 
painted ona 
background of 
rich gold, like 
the angels of 
Fra Angelico. 

Before the al- 
tar stood many 
yellow wax-can- 
dles in great 
candelabra, and 
above were the 
beautifulswing- 
ing lamps of 
beaten silver. 
The walls were 
covered with 
bright mosaic. 
The high win- 
dows were made 
glorious by the 


long years be- 9 wonderful col- 
fore had turned Se tw ox Phase ored glass which 
all brown and : S' permitted the 


green by expos- 

ure to the weather. Here and there, 
in spots only, could one discover the 
original gilding, although the great, 
gilded, double cross still shone on its 
summit. On the Sabbath and on festival 
occasions, the clear, musical tones of the 
Razen chime might be heard pure and 
sweet above the clang of all the other 
bells. The wonderful sweetness of its 
tone came from the hearts of the rich and 
faithful who, when the bell was cast, had 
thrown great handfuls of ancient silver 
thalers into the melting-pot. 

The interior of the church was marvel- 
ous in its wealth and beauty. There are 
no seats in a Servian church, and the 
congregation stand or kneel throughout 
the service ; but in the Razen the places 
were designated by handsome carved 
ptie-dieus, upon which were engraved 
family names in Russian character. 


sun to pour its 
quickening rays into the semi-obscurity 
ofthe interior. The yellow lights burning 
upon the altar threw a halo of light about 
the officiating priests. Before the high 
altar stood the celebrant, with his fine, 
youthful face and long, black beard. He 
wore the priestly bonnet and the holy cope 
weighted with masses of gold embroidery. 
There stood the vestrymen, the sexton, 
and the choristers wearing white surplices 
of lace over their red cassocks. 

Before the priest stood the bridegroom 
with his bride, and around them gathered 
the dark-faced bridesmaids and the in- 
vited guests. What faultless beauty 
shone in the perfect face of the bride! 
What arched brows, what deep, sparkling 
eyes, what small, red lips! And the 
slender, girlish form which marked her 
fifteen years. Her mother, who had also 
been a bride at fifteen, is still beautiful, 
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and they present the pleasing contrast 
of elder and younger sister. 

The full marriage service was slow 
in its accomplishment. The Servian 
students who assisted the choir in the 
chanting had finished the last refrain. 
Then came the notes of a high soprano, 
singing a melody without similarity to 
either Christian or Jewish sacred song, 
but which caused the air to vibrate with 
sounds like those of spring. 

Again sang the choristers until weary, 
and once again rose the swelling melody 
of the “« goszpodi pomiluj.’’ 

The memory of this marriage ceremony 
has dimmed through the lengthening 
years, since the days when I was still 
studying my amo-amas-amat. But I 
well remember the beauty of our Servian 
church, and how as children we held it in 
the nature of a wonderful, personal pos- 
session. 

The Servians, who lived among us, 
were friendly and neighborly, yet we 
associated some undefined sense of pe- 
culiarity with them which sprang from 
the fact that they were strangers and 
foreigners. Long before the establish- 
ment of the Grecian monarchy, they had 
come from Greece and Macedonia, fugi- 
tives to our land from the oppression and 
tyranny of the Turk. Faithful to the 
country of their adoption, they became 
very sensibly attached to the Hungarians. 
Trade was speedily monopolized by them, 
they gave a just balance, and the blessing 
of fatness seemed to follow whatever busi- 
ness they undertook. They soon became 
wealthy, and possessed themselves of the 
finest houses in our town. They deco- 
rated their windows with artistic lattice- 
work, and on their doors were knockers 
in the form of lions’ heads. At the lat- 
ticed windows, the beaux and fashionable 
young officers came daily to pay court to 
the Servian beauties. 

Barely nine years old, I was not envious 
of these gallants, and soon afterward I 
left my country for a foreign land. 

Many years later, when again I re- 
turned to my own, I found the beautiful 
Servian church had suffered in a fire 
which had laid the larger part of the 
town in ashes ; the church was roofless 
and well nigh destroyed; the beautiful 
gilded copper roof had been melted, and 
the bell, famed for its marvelous melody, 
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had fallen from the tower. The choir, 
whence had once issued the rich voices 
of our Servian choristers, lay in ruins. 
Not only had the fire consumed my poor 
town, but it had driven its trade and com- 
merce to another locality where the mer- 
chants had undertaken to build up their 
prosperity anew. The grain and wood 
trade found new channels, and those of 
the wealthier class who remained in the 
community could be counted on the 
fingers of the hand. 

After the fire, the tower of the Servian 
church was covered over by a low wooden 
roof. The congregation fell away, but the 
faithful old priest was still maintained in 
comfort at the parsonage by the few 
members remaining. 

In place of the great silver bell, three 
new and smaller bells were rung on Sun- 
day. The over-zealousness of the bell- 
ringer had resulted in cracking one of the 
bells, but the remaining two were quite 
sufficient to call the scant congregation 
together. Whenever a funeral took place, 
the cracked bell was rung in company 
with the others; but these services be- 
came fewer and fewer as the years went 
by. Nor did a marriage ever take place 
now in the Servian church. Only the 
bond of attachment to the familiar places 
and to their church kept together the 
few who would without this tie have de- 
serted the desolate town. 

The windows of many houses were 
never opened, and, like the doves and the 
eagles, young and old had gone forth to 
find other homes. Among those who 
dwelt amid the desolation was an old 
woman who lived alone, save for one 
faithful old retainer. Her hair was snow- 
white, and her body, bent with age and 
infirmity, tottered feebly as she walked 
with difficulty on her cane. This good 
old woman maintained both church and 
priest, paid the sexton, and supported the 
poor, since she indeed was almost the 
only one of the congregation left. It 
seemed as if the bells rang out for her 
alone on Sunday and at each recurring 
festival. As they pealed the third time 
she would hobble slowly through the 
graveyard, one hand supported on her 
cane, the other on the arm of her faithful 
old servant. With the weight of ninety 
years, she yet preserved her sight and 
hearing, and in the strong voice of a 


















younger woman would upbraid her at- 
tendant because the graveyard was left 
cumbered with weeds. 

The old servant endeavored to pacify 
her mistress by recalling that the sexton 
lay sick and could not raise himself in 
bed. Ah! he, too, was old, for he it was 
who, from the choir, had lifted the won- 
drous soprano in the wedding hymn. 

The priest who had performed the cere- 
mony officiated still at the church, al- 
though his hand trembled with age as he 
turned the leaves of the Gospel. 

One lovely day the tones of the three 
bells, with the intermingling of the dis- 
cordant note, awakened the old woman. 

‘‘ Who is dead ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Our priest,’? answered the old ser- 
vant. 

‘‘Ei! Ei! and he had promised me to 
celebrate the solemn Christmas mass this 
year !”’ 

Then she arranged that the priest should 
be buried with full ceremony. A splendid 
catafalque was erected, and every carriage 
in the town was hired for the funeral, 
The chandlers brought her every wax- 
candle to be had; the priests were gath- 
ered from far and near, and with her own 
hands she distributed the candles to all 
who came to the service. She bound the 
crape bands on the arms of the city hay- 
dukken, those beadles in uniform who 
are the hired ornament alike of every in- 
terment and marriage ceremonial. Hob- 
bling along with the aid of her cane, she 
followed the body to the grave, bearing a 
lighted candle in her hand. 


* * * 


Three weeks later, the three bells tolled 
again. Whohad died? The old sexton 
alone had survived. Now he also was 
gathered to his fathers. The church keys 
were given into the care of the old 
woman ; the Servian church seemed to 
exist for her alone. Christmas eve was 
now here. As the night fell the old 
woman bade her servant put a thick 
shawl about her and prepare to go to the 
church. 

‘« But why to the church?” 

‘‘ To attend the Christmas mass.’’ 

‘‘ Alas! we have no longer a priest to 
celebrate.”’ 


‘We shall find one there,’’ replied the 
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old woman, ‘ for our pastor gave me his 
word to celebrate the Christmas mass this 
year.”’ 

They went out across the graveyard 
to the church, the old servant carrying a 
lantern to light the way, and turned the 
grating key in the rusty lock. In the 
vestibule of the church hung the bell- 
rope; the old woman seized upon one 
and thrust the other into the hand of her 
servant, ‘Ring for prayers! Ring for 
prayers !’’ she cried. 

And with the weirdness of certain un- 
accustomed sounds which make the flesh 
creep, the clang of the bells on the mid- 
night air went forth over the town. 

The servant, fearful of advancing fur- 
ther into the gloom, took her seat on one 
of the benches prepared for mendicants, 
and placing the lantern beside her, began 
to pray fervently. Her old mistress 
passed slowly into the church, the tap- 
ping sound of her cane reverberating 
through the shadows. 


* * * 


When she emerged from the church the 
candle had burned low and the old ser- 
vant slept. 

‘«‘Ah!”’ the old woman cried, «“‘ what a 
pity you did not come with me!” 

«“‘It is so gruesome and dark within,” 
muttered the old servant. 

«Yes, it is true that when I entered 
first the church was wrapped in darkness, 
but suddenly hundreds of candles were 
burning in the candelabra and the swing- 
ing lamps. The pictures of the saints all 
became alive, and from the choir issued 
the strains of wondrous melody. The 
entire church was filled by a great con- 
gregation, and I saw among them all my 
old friends and acquaintances ; not even 
the babies had been left at home. My 
own children also came one after another 
in long procession.”’ 

‘Was my Kaszta, who fell in battle, 
there, too?’’ interrupted the faithful old 
servant. 

‘« Yes, he was there, and he laughed 
while with a cloth he wiped his head, 
from which the blood streamed. I saw 
my daughters with their husbands, and 
the little grandchildren, and suddenly my 
own dear husband was standing close at 
my side in the beautiful mantle with the 
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great silver chain. He was like the por- 
trait which hangs over the bed in my 
room. He wore that mantle on our wed- 
ding-day. And now he bent over me and 
kissed me; how beautiful he looked! 
From the choir pealed forth the hosannas 
as the priest entered from the sacristy, 
robed in a splendid chasuble, and wearing 
the holy mantle woven with great rubies 
and sapphires that reflected the bright- 
ness about him. His head supported a 
golden crown such as only the archiman- 
drites wear. He stood before the altar 
and celebrated the sacred Christmas mass 
with the full glory of the service. When 
the priest had cried the third time, ‘Kyrie 
eleison ! Christe eleison!’ my hand was 
taken by some one; it was my husband, 
who whispered, ‘Come with me to the 
altar that we may be married.’ 

‘«What! I, theold woman? Duelka, my 
youngest grandchild, came close to me.”’ 

‘*What! the little Duelka who died 
with fever ?’’ asked the old servant with 
chattering teeth. 

‘Ri! Ei! and she bore a mirror in her 
hand which she held up before me, and in 
it I saw myself, the girl bride of long 
years ago. Again I wore the white dress, 
the very one that you see me take once 
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every year out of the chest. My hus- 
band’s spurs clanked as we moved up 
to the altar, where we knelt on a silken 
cushion, and during the ceremony little 
Neszte sang the same wondrous, sweet 
song. 
‘« What ! the old sexton ?’’ interrupted 
the servant, trembling. 

‘«« Ki, Ei! it was the same voice pouring 
forth the untold melody of his youth. 
Ah, the beauty of that marriage hymn 
seemed to lift me away from earth; but 
when the song ceased, darkness fell upon 
the church; the congregation disap- 
peared, leaving the priest, who stood 
silent for a moment before the altar 
with one arm uplifted, before he, too, 
vanished. But my husband, whose hand 
was so firmly clasped within mine—oh ! 
how was it that he, too, disappeared from 
my sight?’’ 


” 


* 


At dawn the next day it became known 
throughout the town that the doors of the 
Servian church were open to receive the 
last faithful one—the one who was the 
last to join the congregation in the great 
beyond. 


WHALER PLUCK. 


By GUSTAV KOBBE 


A WHALER from Nantucket town 

He had the worst of luck ; 

He sailed far South around the Horn, 
But not a whale he struck. 


Three years he cruised North, East, and West, 
From pole to torrid zone ; 

But, when he laid his course for home, 

He’d neither oil nor bone. 


Yet, as he sailed around Brant Point, 
He let his pennon fly ; 
And, when he tied up to the wharf, 


He lustily did cry: 


«« We've come home clean as we went out, 
We didn’t raise a whale, 

An’ we ain’t got a bar’l o’ oil— 

But we've had a damn fine sail !’’ 


























ERHAPS no word in the old 

inventories, accounts, and 
statutes of the colonial age has 
made more confusion than the word 
‘plate.’ Taxes were paid in 
‘«plate,’’ the salaries of royal gov- 
ernors were sometimes fixed in 
‘‘ounces of plate,’’ accounts were 
kept, and the value of paper money 
was specified in « plate.”’ 

In old American docu- 
ments it always meant 
only Spanish silver 
money, and in England, 
in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it was generally 
so used, being derived 
from the Spanish word 
plata. 

In the United States 
the word seems now to 
mean, almost universal- 
ly, plated ware ; but in 
England plate means 
simply silver, however 
used (except as money), 
and, as such, it cannot be sold 
unless duly stamped at the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. It is also necessary 
to explain the word ‘‘hall-marked,”’ 
because in the United 
States we have never 
had, what has existed in 
England for six hundred 
years, a Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, where each piece 
of silver is tested and 

marked with the assay 
ae LADLE AND stamp before. it can be 

UNCH SPOON. 

offered for sale, thus giv- 
ing assurance of its genuineness, and of 
its being of the lawful standard of value. 

In the United States, until very re- 
cently, purchasers have had no guarantee 
of the standard of the silver they buy, ex- 
cept the name of a reputable maker, and 
the word ‘sterling’? stamped on the 
article by himself. In 1894 New York 
State enacted a law governing the sale of 
silver articles, and making it a misde- 
meanor to sell any article marked « ster- 
ling ’’ unless 925-1000 of the component 
parts of the metal were pure silver. This 
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By S. LEVERETT JOHNSON. 


proportion of pure silver to base metal is 
the same as the English standard. Fol- 
lowing New York’s example, Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Maine, and Michi- 
gan have since enacted similar laws. 

In all articles 
made of precious 
metals there is 
ample opportunity 
for practising fraud, 
and as these frauds 
were difficult to de- 
tect, in early times 
honest workmen 
found it necessary 
to protect them- 
selves in some way; 
therefore guilds 
were formed in 
many countries of 
Europe, and after- 
wards incorporated 
by royal charters 
which conferred au- 
thority and certain 
powers upon them. 

In 1180 a guild 
was formed in En- 
gland whose war- 
dens held official 
examinations and 
marked all the articles which they ex- 
amined. 

Every one who owns any English gold 
or silver plate must have seen marks 
stamped upon some portion of it, but 
most persons consider them simply as a 
proof that the article is genuine, and is 
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made of the metal it professes to be made 
of ; but they convey other important in- 
formation : the year in which the article 
was made, the name of the maker, and 
also the name of the place at which it was 
made or, at least, stamped. Not only 
does their ab- 
sence or pres- 
ence tell 
something, 
but the size 
and shape of 
the letters 
serve to indi- 
cate the date 
at which the 
article was 
made. 

In 1300 the 
statute was 
passed which 
ordered the 
wardens to 
make an assay 
and mark the 
article with 
the leopard’s 
head as proof 
of standard 
metal. In 
1363 further 
legislation di- 
rected that the 
maker's name 
be added by 
means ofa sep- 
arate stamp. 

The Gold- 
smiths’ Guild 
is now one of 
the greatest 
and wealthiest 
of the city 
companies. 
At Gold- 
smiths’ Hall 
the whole pro- 
cess of assay- 
ing is carried 
on exactly as 
of old, even to 
the manner of folding the papers to con- 
tain the scraps of silver to be tested. If 
the article is found of sufficient fineness 
it is stamped, but if not, it is crushed into 
a shapeless mass and sent back to the 
maker. In England to-day, this careful 
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and elaborate 
examination 
of every sepa- 
rate part of 
every article 
made ofeither 
gold or silver 
is still carried 
on. 

In 1507 it 
was directed 
that the 
maker must 
first set his 
mark upon it, 
then take it 
to the assay hall of the goldsmiths to 
be tested by the assayer, who should set 
his mark upon it, and then deliver it to 
the warden, who should set upon it the 
leopard’s head crowned. This gives three 
distinct marks, the assayer’s mark being 
the annual letter which was inaugurated 
in the year 1478. 

The first mark 
is the maker’s 
mark; the second 
the year-letter 
or assayer’s 
mark; and the 
third the king’s 
mark, a leopard’s 
head crowned. 

The letters of the 
alphabet are used 
in turn fora year, 
counting from 
the day of the 
annual election 
of the warden of 
the Goldsmiths’ 
Company. When 
one alphabet of 
twenty letters is 
exhausted, an- 
other with differ- 
ently shaped let- 
ters is begun. 
Another mark, 
used only be 
tween the years 
1697 and 1720, is 
the full-length 
figure of Brit- 
annia. Large 
quantities of 
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voluntarily offered to king and Par- 
liament or confiscated by them during 
the troublous times preceding the Revo- 
lution, in consequence of which on the 
return of peace, silver-workers had to 
meet a great demand, not only from the 
wealthy, but from the tavern-keepers as 
well. 

To supply this demand, much of the 
silver coin of the realm found its way to 
the melting-pot, so that legislation to 
protect the. currency became necessary. 
For this purpose the standard of 
plate was, in 1696, raised above 
that of the silver coinage. It was 
enacted that after March 25, 1697, 
no maker of plate should make any 
article of silver of less fineness than 
eleven ounces, ten pennyweights of 
pure silver to the pound Troy, or 
offer such article for sale or ex- 
change until it had been assayed 
and marked. These marks were to 
be as follows (Cripps, p. 39): ‘‘ The 
worker’s mark to be expressed 
‘«by the two first letters of his sur- 
«« name, the marks of the mystery or 
‘«craft of the goldsmiths, which in- 
«stead of the leopard’s head and 
‘lion were to be the figure of a 
‘‘lion’s head erased, and the figure 
‘‘of a woman, commonly called Bri- 
‘‘tannia, and a distinct and variable 
“mark to be used by the warden of 
‘‘the same mystery, to denote the 
‘year in which such plate was 
“made, The plate made at this 
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“‘period is called of « Bri- 
“tannia Standard,’ to dis- ' 
‘‘tinguish it.’’ The statute 
also provided for the pur- 
chase, by the mint, at a lib- 
eral figure, of all plate of 
theold standard with aview 
to increasing the supply 
of coin. This is supposed 
to have occasioned a still 
further destruction of the 
old plate. 

After the object of the 
law had been, at least in 
part, accomplished, the 
‘¢ old sterling ’’ standard’ 
was restored with all 
its old marks in 1720. 
The new standard 
with its marks re- 
mained for those who preferred 
it; but owing to the fact that 
the metal of Britannia stand- 
ard was found too soft to be 
serviceable for articles of daily 
use, little plate of the higher 
standard seems to have been 
made after that date. 

The last mark added was the portrait of 
the reigning sovereign, which has been in 
use since 1784. In addition to these gen- 
eral hall-marks, the plate made in various 
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towns had from the year 
1423 certain special pro- 
vincial marks. 

There is one other 
most important mark, 
the «lion passant,” 
which is not found at 
all until the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 
Cripps says that in 1542 
the fineness of the silver 
coin of the realm was, 
for the first time since 
the Conquest, lowered. 
In 1542 Henry vul. not 
only diminished the 
weight, but lowered the 
standard, and did it 
again in 1544, leaving 
but six ounces of fine 
silver in a Troy pound, 
this being followed by a 
further degradation in 
1545. It must also be 
remembered that the 
‘‘touch”’ of the leopard’s 
head signified only that 
the silver was ‘of the 
alloy of the sterling or 
better,’’ therefore the 
buyer would have no 
security that the plate 
bought by him was of 
any better silver than of 
the debased coinage of 
the day. Hence it iscon- 
jectured that the «lion 
passant’’ was adopt- 
ed to show that plate 
bearing it was not only 
as good as coin, but of 
the old sterling value. 

There were many 
frauds even with these 
precautions, and they are 
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amusingly 
written about in Stubbs’ «Anatomy of 


Abuses.’’ There were many provisions 
against frauds and severe punishments. 
The heavy penalty—death as a felon—im- 
posed by George 1. for counterfeiting 
hall-marks, went far to put a stop to such 
frauds in wrought plate. 

In 1597 two members of the Goldsmiths’ 
Company, having made counterfeit plate 
and put upon it the leopard’s head and 
other marks, were sentenced to stand in 
the pillory at Westminster with their ears 
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nailed thereto, and with 
papers above their 
heads stating their 
offense to be ‘ for mak- 
ing false plate, and 
counterfeiting her maj- 
esty’s touch.’”’ They 
were then put in the 
pillory at Cheapside, 
and one ear cut off, and 
were taken through 
Foster Lane to Fleet 
Prison, and had to pay a 
fine of ten marks. 

By the middle of the 
reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth the wealth and 
luxury of the country 
had been on the increase 
for almost a century. 
There is plenty of evi- 
dence of the wealth of 
plate possessed by men 
of every degree late in 
the sixteenth century, 
and much was held by 
what may be called the 
lower middle class, and 
there began to be ex- 
change of « treene plat- 
ters into pewter, and 
wooden spoones into sil- 
ver or tin.’’ 

In England immense 
amounts of plateare still 
to be found in good 
houses, and very poor 
people have, at least, 
some spoon or porringer 
saved as a treasure, 
Emerson says of the 
Englishman of to-day 
that «he is very fond 
of his plate, and though 
he have no gallery of portraits of his 
ancestors, he has of their punch-bowls 
and porringers.”’ 

The smaller silver articles have always 
had a charm, especially for women, and 
if it is now the fashion to carry these 
treasures hung about the waist, or set 
out on tea-tables in the drawing-room, 
our grandmothers did not value theirs 
the less because they kept them in a 
Chippendale cabinet. ‘‘ With what ad- 
miration of the ingenuity of the fair 
artist,’ says Sir Walter Scott (‘St. 
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Ronan’s Well,’’ chap- 
ter 10), ‘‘ have I some- 
times pried into these 
miscellaneous groups 
of pseudo-bijou- 
terie.’’ « Blessings,’’ 
adds the great novel- 
ist, ‘upon the fashion 
which has rescued 
from the claws of abi- 
gails and the melting- 
pot of the silversmith 
these neglected 
cimelia for the benefit 
of antiquaries and the 
decoration of side-tables.”’ 

The silversmiths of those days were 
not only thorough artists, having a per- 
fect sense of the beauty of their work, 
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but they were thorough workmen as well, 
and considered themselves responsible 
for their work and for all the stages 
through which it passed. They had also 
great skill in adaptation and ingenuity, 
differing from the modern workman 
whose labor is so arranged that he has 
no sense of responsibility, and only 
wishes to produce a. surface neatness 
with the least effort of his own. Ours 
modern metal work of all kinds is often 
neither lasting in quality nor a work of 
art in any true sense. 

Aside from English ecclesiastical plate, 
we know from records (such as wills and 
inventories) that every rich lord and 
burgher in the fourteenth century took 
great pride in his collection of silver ves- 
sels ; these were displayed not only on 
the dinner-table on festive occasions, but 
on curious tiers of steps, one above the 
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“NEF” 
other. Each step was covered with 
dainty embroidered cloths, and on them 
were placed the flagons and cups, the 
«nef ’’ and bases. Great sums were often 
spent on this large and elaborate 
piece of plate. 

This ‘‘nef,’’ or ‘‘cadena,’’ was a 
large silver casket in the form of 
a ship, and was arranged to contain 
the host’s napkin, goblet, spoon, 
and knife, with the salt and spices. 
These were always kept covered for 
fear of poison. Great sums were 
often spent on this large and elabo- 
rate piece of plate. 

In writing of spoons one must re- 
member of how much greater an- 
tiquity they are than forks, which 
were not introduced into England 
from Italy until 1607; and one finds 
from old wills and documents what 
an important part they played. 

When spoons were of such importance, 
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of course every one 
wished to own one of 
silver. For at least six 
hundred years every 
man, no matter how 
humble, desired to 
leave one to his de- 
scendants; but our 
ancestors evidently 
agreed with Professor 
Wilson, who says, ‘‘a 
plated spoone is a 
pitifu’ imposition,” 
though the alternative 
would have been pew- 
ter or wood, for he 
adds: «‘A wudden ladle, 
indeed gents, I’m no 
sure, but it’s no apt to 
best own; in the sec- 
ond, maist things taste 
weel out of wud; third- 
ly, there’s nae expense 
in keepin’t clean.’’ 
There are many quaint treatises about 
the laying and 
management of 
the spoon at table. 
The earliest 
spoons of which 
we have knowl- 
edge in England 
are of the thir- 
teenth and two 
following centu- 
ries. The oldest 
device known for 
the top of a spoon 
seems to 
be a stem 
termina- 
ting in 
a plain 
knob, or 
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sometimes an 
acorn. 

The first men- 
tion known of 
spoons with the 
image of the 
Virgin, occurs in 
a will of 1446. 
These are known 
as ‘‘maidenhead”’ 
spoons, and the 
bowl is very like 
that of the acorn- 
topped spoon, 
the stem having 
a quaint female 
figure, the one 
illustrated being 
of pewter. In 
Holland and Ger- 
many spoons are 
still made in the 
style of the six- 
teenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 
Recently large 
quantities have 
come into the 
Eng ish market, 
but by the hall- 
marks they are 
easily recognized 
and unless they 
are equal to English standard and stamped 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall their sale is prohibi- 
ted. The old-fashioned French pattern 
spoons which have been superseded by 
the modern fiddle-head, instead of being 
melted, are purchased by silversmiths 
who chase the bowls with a fruit design, 
and although they form very elegant 
spoons, the chasing is modern and not of 
the date indicated by the hall- marks. 
The large, old-fashioned, plain tea- 
kettles, tea-pots, and milk 
x jugs of the last one hun- 
a dred and fifty years are 
also chased and engraved 
by modern workmen in 
s the same way. 

The next spoon in order 
of design is the balluster, 
or seal-headed spoon, 
which was very common 
until about 1620, the very 
latest known being of 
the date 1659. 
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The shape then changed ; the stem or 
handle became flat and broad, and was 
divided by two clefts into three points. 
The bowl was elongated, and strength- 
ened by a tongue which ran down the 
back. Cripps says that the first change 


in form occurred at the Res- 
toration, and the second 
change at the accession of 
the House of Hanover ; and 
he suggests that the spoons 
brought over with the plate 
of the court set the fashion. 
The fashion changed again 
towards the end of the reign 
of George 11., the bowl 
became more pointed, the 
end of the handle turned 
down instead of up, and the 
ridge extending down the 
back of the bowl was called 
‘the rat’s tail.’’ The large 
rat-tail spoon in the illus- 
tration is of the Britannia 
standard. 

The most ancient spoon 
in existence with a date, is 
one which was given by 
Henry vi-to Sir Ralph Pud- 
sey in 1445-46, at whose 
seat, Bolton Hall, that un- 
fortunate monarch con- 
cealed himself for some 
weeks after the battle of 
Hexham. There is one 
style of spoon which has 
been the subject of contro- 
versy and investigation for 
many years, but lately Pro- 
fessor Middleton, curator 
of the South Kensington 
Museum, has discovered 
what it was originally used 
for. It has a perforated bow] 
and a long, thin handle; it 
is often called an ‘« olive’’ 
spoon, but the generally 
accepted belief has been 
that it was used as a tea- 
strainer, and the long 
handle to remove the tea- 
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found an old print in which a group is 
represented as seated around a punch- 
bowl, each person with glass or cup and 
a spoon like this, the perforated bowls 
dipping out the pits of the lemons, and 
the long handles fishing out the slices 


of lemon, proving them to 
be punch-spoons, 

The little spoon with the 
curved handle is most 
unique, for not only is it 
rare for so smalla spoon to 
be marked, but its four 
stamps are most clear and 
perfect; it just escapes being 
Elizabethan and is of the 
date 1502. 

The best known of the 
old spoons to the general 
public are the apostle 
spoons. These were seldom 
found before 1500, but were 
very popular for a century 
and a half afterwards. It 
was an old English custom 
for sponsors at christenings 
to present these spoons to 
the children for whom they 
answered. The wealthy 
gave a complete set, others 
a smaller number, and the 
poor gave a single spoon 
with the figure of the saint 
in honor of whom the child 
was named, or perhaps the 
patron saint of the donor. 

These spoons, which were 
so called from the figures of 
the apostles which they 
bore on their handles, are of 
considerable value from 
their antiquity and rarity. 
Good specimens always 
fetch high prices—from 
five to ten pounds or’ 
more each. A complete 
set of thirteen is seldom 
seen, and a fine, early set 
of matched spoons would 
realize a very large 
sum if offered at 










leaves from the spout of the tea-pot. This 
was always an unsatisfactory explanation 
because the bowl was much too small to 
pour tea through with any hope of re- 
taining the leaves, and tea-pots often had 
curved spouts. Professor Middleton 


auction. One set, which 
have been silver gilt, is 
owned by Corpus Christi 
College at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. The gilt has been 
nearly worn off and the 
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stamps show their 
date to be 1567. One 
figure, that of Saint 
Paul, is of earlier 
date than the others, 
and may have served 
asamodel. The de- 
tail is more perfect, 
and the nimbus is 
plain, that of the 
others being rayed. 

In the set Saint 
Peter is identified by 
a key almost as long 
as the figure itself; 
Saint John by a bird and a cup; Saint 
Andrew by a Saltier cross ; Saint Matthew 
by a wallet, and sometimes an ax or 
spear; Saint Bartholomew by a butcher’s 
knife ; and Saint Paul by a sword. 

Spoons are sometimes changed into 
apostle spoons by the addition of a 
modern statuette of a saint cut from a 
German spoon, the stem of the spoon 
showing an old hall-mark to deceive 
the unwary. 

In genuine apostle spoons the statuette 
is often fastened to the end of the stem 
by means of solder, the end of the stem 
being filed down to a point like the letter 
V, and the pedestal of the figure is 
wedge-shaped to fit closely into the open- 
ing and then fastened with solder. 
Modern additions are cut straight off and 
soldered on in a clumsy way. 
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The ones illus- 
trated are of the 
Georgian era, not 
the oldest and most 
rare,—unless it may 
be the “master 
spoon,’’ which is un- 
dated,—but they are 
genuine spoons, in 
that they are of the 
date they profess to 
be, statuette and 
all, and are fully 
stamped. The 
‘master spoon’’ has 
always a figure of Jesus. The figure has 
a lamb over the shoulder and a cup in 
one hand, with a halo: 
behind the head, while 
the apostles have a flat 
cap on the head with 
the Pentecostal dove 
on top. 

Many apostle spoons 
are owned by Ameri- 
can collectors, and it is 
to be feared that among 
them are a good many 
that are either of mod- 
ern manufacture or 
patched up from old 
fragments with modern 
additions. The very 
fact that the existence 
of Goldsmiths’ Hall 
tended to keep these 
counterfeits out of 
England caused them 
to be sent to this mar- 
ket. As has been said 
above, some of our 
states have passed laws 
whose intent is to pro- 
tect unwary purchasers 
of silver, and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped not 
only that these laws 
shall become national 
in extent, but that they 
shall be rigidly en- 
forced and all offenders 
brought to sure and 
speedy punishment. 

The fiddle-headed 
pattern of spoon in- 
troduced in the early 
part of the present 
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century, still seems popular, and brings 
the history of spoons down to the present 
date. 

The next most interesting article of 
domestic use is the loving cup. It was 
an article of great importance in medieval 
times, and its size and beauty were an 
index of the position and consequence of 
its owner, it being the cup in which he re- 
ceived his wine from the 
hand of his butler after 
it had been « essayed.’’ 
It was often known bya 
special name, and the cus- 
tody of the cup has sig- 
nified the ownership of 
an estate. Some of these 
names are very amusing. 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, 
bequeathing to his wife 
Philippa, in 1392, ‘‘her 
own cup Bealchier.’’ One 
was named ‘Spang,”’ 
another ‘“Cossyn,”’ 
another «Crumpul- 
dud!’’ They were also 
often named from saints. 

A description of the 
various forms of these 
cups may be confined to 
those of the eighteenth 
century, the simple and 
massive two-handled 
cups that mark the reign 
of Queen Anne and the 
earlier part of the Geor- 
gian period. These seem 
to have been the only 
cups made for a long 
time, and are of every 
size and degree of finish, 
from those of simplest 
workmanship up to the 
beautiful specimens by 
the master hand of Paul 
Lamaire. The use of the 
loving cup is supposed 
to go back to the date 
of the Round Table, the 
custom having passed down through the 
ages to the present day ; for in the col- 
leges of Cambridge and Oxford Univer- 
sities, and by the great city companies, 
on feast days, this interesting custom is 
still carried out in its minutest details. 
At the feast the loving cup was used first 
by the lord or chief person presiding ; he 
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drank from it while standing, all others 
remaining seated while he drank, except 
the person at his left, who stood beside 
him as a protection to him in his helpless 
attitude of holding the cup raised in both 
hands. It was then passed to the right, 
the one who had just drank remaining 
standing on one side and the one to 
follow rising at the same time on 
the other, thus making 
two protectors, one on 
each side; for a_ stab 
was not an unknown or 
impossible thing in those 
days. 

The loving cup illus- 
trated is of the date 
1768 and was made by 
Jeremiah King, a famous 
worker. The wine-taster 
and incense burner are 
of an earlier date and un- 
dated. The small per- 
forated ball which looks 
like a modern tea-ball, 
and which is often used 
as such, is a pomander- 
box, used by ladies at the 
time of the Plague, in 
1665-66, to hang to the 
belt or chatelaine, and 
in it was carried a sub- 
stance called pomander 
to ward off the disease. 

Those interested in 
the subject of ««Old Eng- 
lish Plate’ should refer 
to the excellent work, 
with that title, by Wilfred 
Josiah Cripps, which has 
been frequently referred 
to in this article, and of 
which the third edition 
was published by John 
Murray, London, in 1886. 
Of especial interest is 
the complete list of date 
letters given in an ap- 
pendix. These differ for 
the several assay offices, some offices 
having used an alphabet of twenty-five 
or twenty-six letters, I being omitted 
generally, but the chief office in London 
has always adhered to the twenty letters 
ending with U. The present year ends a 
cycle, and accordingly its date letter is 
U in a shield. 
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UPLAND PASTURES. 


By NINETTA EAMES. 


N early ages poets immortalized 
the pastoral shepherd in pon- 
derous hexameters and graceful 


madrigals. Later there came a 
period when something of degrada- 
tion was attached to the caring for 
flocks. On the Pacific coast this 
prejudice was due in part to the 
employment of the ill-conditioned 
Digger and Greaser as herders. The 
poetic name of «‘shepherd*’ became 
almost unknown in western vocab- 
ulary, and in its stead one heard 
the odious terms ‘ sheep-herder’”’ 
and ‘sheep-man,’’ or the more 
Spanish but equally vulgarized 
appellation of ‘+ sheep-rancher.’’ 
There can be no better illustration 
of delightful indolence than falls 
to the lot of a sheep-herder in semi- 
tropic California. The climate has 
all the soft voluptuousness that 
gives the charm to storied shep- 
herding in Palestine. The herder 
idles away bland summer days 
throughout the year, resting his 
length on green or browning slopes, 
with the droning of bees in his ears, and 
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his nostrils gently inhaling the breath of 
mint and mustard. This last shrub forms 
often a forest so dense that not a sheep 
of the entire band is in sight, and only 
the swishing and snapping of slender 
boughs give evidence of their presence 
under the interlacing of honey - sweet 
blooms. 

In the morning the burr-fringed flock 
is lazily turned up narrow paths through 
chaparral to the high, oaten pastures sil- 
vering the colossal shoulders of the peaks, 
and at sunset they are lazily driven back 
down the purpling hillsides to the corral 
dimly outlined in the mauve haze of the 
valley. Itis the habit of sheep to seek 
the same place to sleep. Theirinstinct is 
to go off in the morning and feed ‘back to 
camp by dusk. Ifa wild beast raids their 
quarters nightly for a week, the silly 
creatures will return just the same. 

Of late years the herder is oftenest an 
American, his blue eyes and sun-bleached 
hair in odd contrast to the dark copper of 
his skin. He sits easily a coarse-haired 
mustang, the animal being equal to a 
collie, to round up the band, and is at- 
tended by a mongrel dog whose use is 
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““MOTHER STRONG'S POOL.” 


undetermined on the range, except it be 
that of companion to his master, who 
shares unstintingly with him his scraps 
of supper and his blanket spread under 
the quiet stars. 

The sheep barony, like that of the 
cattle, belongs to the frontier, and here 
one looks for California’s stock - ranges 
of to-day. Each stockman’s run has now 
its prescribed limit, and is fenced from 
that of his neighbor. In northern Men- 
docino and Humboldt these ranges are 
of unimagined wildness and beauty, with 
forests possessing the cafions, streams 
racing through arcadian valleys, and 
hills grandly rounded to cloud-troubled 
summits. The slopes are everywhere set 
about with picturesque oaks and laurels, 


and the twisted cinnamon of madrofio 
trunks ; while for graceful grouping of 


shrubs, there is always the manzanita, its 
crimson, satiny arms upholding circular 
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tents of pea-green foliage, each’ close- 
cropped next the ground by the sheep. 

A Mendocino white oak rivals in girth 
its near neighbor, the coast redwood,— 
sequoia sempervirens, —and furnishes a 
superb cooling ground for flocks here- 
about. I have seen a band numbering 
eight hundred nosed together in the 
shade of a single oak. This tree was one 
of a park-like grove south of Ukiah, and 
had a circumference of twenty-four feet, 
and atrio of great limbs branching out 
like an inverted tripod. 

During the past summer, the split in 
the crotch of this monster oak so widened 
with the weight of its burly arms, that at 
last the largest limb was severed en- 
tirely, and lay proneon the scented «« June 
grass.’ We then saw that this limb was 
a good sized tree in itself, though the 
family’s winter supply of wood had been 
previously cut from its branches. 

The Russian river sheep-ranch is the 
only one known to me in California where 
trained collies are used as in Scotland. 
Peter, a pure-blooded member of the collie 
tribe, has long since outlived his useful- 
ness, but the faithful fellow is cherished 
as a beloved retainer at the hospitable old 
homestead which has stood here thirty 
years. Every visitor is taken to see Peter, 
where he is curled in a snug south corner 
of the barn-yard. His grizzled coat is 
worn off in patches, and his hairless eye- 
lids rim the half-blind eyes like spec- 
tacles. The afternoon sun lingers ten- 
derly upon him while he listlessly takes 
note of the swallows diving in and out of 
the eaves, or the pigeons sputtering on 
the dove-cote. 

There is a pathos of a human signifi- 
cance in the wistful glance he casts after 
his youthful progeny when they bound to 
the cheery whistle of a good-looking 
young shepherd. But all canine retro- 
spect of a mournful nature vanishes when 
the flock-master, with his own hands, 
brings a savory breakfast, and heaps it 
on a-clean paper before him, saying 
heartily : 

“It isn’t every day, Peter, my lad, that 
you get a bleached table-cloth for your 
meat.’’ And Peter responds with nerve- 
less pound of his stumpy tail and a feeble 
slavering of the hand that caresses him. 

In these isolated ranges of Northern 
California, the odium attached to the call- 
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ing of shepherd is fast going out with the 
practice of hiring Indians for herders. 
The majority of stockmen here make 
homes of their ranches, and the head 
shepherd is either a son of the household, 
or at the worst, an intelligent hired man, 
who is treated as one of the family. Not 
a few of the prominent men of this coast 
have served an apprenticeship at shep- 
herding on the paternal acres, and who 
shall gainsay that much of their success 
in a public career is due to their anchorite 
life in early years ? They carry with them 
to the city the habit of meditation, and 
there is that in their speech which recalls 
the odor of pastures and flocks and the 
wild freshness of mornings and nights 
on the mountains. 

Shepherding in Mendocino is far from 
meaning the dolce far niente life that 
characterizes this occupation in the more 
southern sections of the State. The win- 
ters in this high altitude are long, with 
an excess of rain, dnd more or less snow 
on the highlands from January on through 
the middle of March. This inclemency of 
climate necessitates greater watchfulness 
on the part of the sheep-raiser, particu- 
larly during the lambing season, which 
begins in February and lasts through 
April. There is also more labor in the 
herding, as sheep here are forced to scat- 
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ter for self-preservation. An acre and a 
half, where it is not overgrown to brush, 
is the estimate for the annual keeping of 
one sheep. On the other hand, in South- 
ern California where burr clover, wild 
oats, and alfilerilla abound, or on the rich 
grazing lands of Australia, the average 
is from three to four head to an acre. 
Where feed is thus abundant, the sheep 
concentrate in circles like great wheels 
moving flatwise on the slopes. 

The vast run that extends from the 
Cloverdale hills up the north fork of the 
Russian river, and on through the Eel 
river country into Humboldt, is the best 
grazing region of the coast range in 
Northern California. Between it and the 
Pacific there is an imposing array of 
peaks thrusting their saw-like fringe of 
redwoods into tumbled masses of ocean 
mist. If one has the hardihood to pene- 
trate these ranges in winter, and brings 
to them unmeasured time and a mind 
open to the grandeur and beauty of his 
surroundings, there will be ample com- 
pensation for any physical discomfort in 
the way of cold or a wetting. The land- 
scape is unspeakably sublime, with here 
and there touches of human interference 
—a rail-fence straddling a gap or zigzag- 
ging crazily up a steep, a rustic bridge, 
or smoke curling skyward from a con- 
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cealed habitation. These hints of civili- 
zation add something warm and cognate 
to the divine wildness of the picture. 

The veils of Spanish moss hanging 
from the oaks are woefully rent by storms 
and drop to the ground in bedraggled 
heaps, which are greedily munched by 
stock of every kind. When the snow falls 
to a depth of eight inches, the sheep no- 
mad is snow-bound, and crowds under 
the nearest tree to browse on the boughs. 
Its choice is unquestionably moss-fiber, 
but it also eats with relish the leaves of 
laurel, manzanita, 


oak, and even the 
sharp, pungent 
needles of young 


conifers. Though 
the average altitude 
of these mountain 
pastures is twenty- 
five hundred feet, 
the intermittent, | 
rains and sunshine 
melt the snow suffi- 
ciently to bare rusty 
wisps of bunch- 
grass and young 
foxtail varieties 
struggling bravely 
to make a showing. 
But should the 
snow linger too long 
on the hardy bunch- 
the master 
sees to it that the 
mossiest oak is 
felled so there be no 
shrinkage of hams 
in his flocks, and the 
ewes lack not nour- 
ishment at a time 
when the demand 
upon their strength 
is imperative but none the less tender. 

In March the sodden mass around the 
great oaks is margined by pale new 
grasses whereon the sunlight rests coldly. 
From south ledges the manzanita swings 
her perfumed bells—the first of the gal- 
axy of wild blooms that throng these 
highlands when spring is well under 


grass, 


way. Along the streams ropes of grape- 
vine knot inextricably together wan 
alders and vernal pepperwood. The 


stark buckeyes on open spaces thrust up 
stiffly their angular, bleached arms above 
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heaps of discarded gold and the polished 
balls of their seed fruit. Next these 
mournful clumps is the beautiful green 
of the wild nutmeg. 

Everywhere sheep are grazing, their 
noses toward a bald upclimb of slope, for 
it is the invariable habit of these woolly 
innocents to feed up a hill rather than 
down it—and thereby is a text for a ser- 
mon! At our approach, the staid matrons 
of the flock lift their heads to gaze plac- 
idly a moment, when, mindful of some 
maternal stirring, they  bleat 
hoarsely for their 
stumbling, knock- 
kneed lambs. Not 
many years since, 
the Spanish merino 
was the favorite 
breed in Northern 
California, but more 
recently the Shrop- 
shires are taking 
their place, being 
larger and hardier, 
and the ewes more 
careful mothers. 

From Ukiah Val- 
ley one ascends forty 
miles of mountain 
highway, broken by 
torrent or washed- 
out bridge, before 
entering upon astrip 
of meadow called 
Sherwood Valley. 
A shower in Ukiah 
means heavy rain 
or snow on the north 
summits, so the 
pastoral meadow 
stretched before us 
was more lake than 
land, and every hill- 
slant had its tawny runnel which gutted 
the road and let down our stout wheels 
into a wallow of mud. In the summer 
the road is not a bad one as mountain 
roads go, and all the wool grown here- 
about is teamed over it to Ukiah, to which 
place commission merchants come up 
from San Francisco to purchase. 

The western wall of Sherwood Valley 
rearsa lofty, dark ridge against a cheer- 
less sunset. So massive is the repose of 
this mighty rampart, and so uniform in 
shade and close-packed are the red- 


vague 
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“A SHELTERED SOUTH EXPOSURE IS CHOSEN FOR THE 


woods up its face, that it appears bare 
and almost featureless compared with the 
opposite mountains. Here there are open 
groves of oaks and lustrous madrojios 
with cushions of snow between, rocks 
piled to noble proportions, and every 
dimplement of slope choked with varie- 
gated chaparral—all superbly decorative 
and sublime in their irregularity. 

The growth of the chaparral has been 
so rapid of late, that the matter has be- 
come serious to stockmen hereabouts. 
Where a wagon could at one time be 
driven, there is now scant room for a 
horse to pass. In past years, when the 
runs were unfenced and the State more 
indifferent to the preservation of its for- 
ests, fires were allowed to sweep over this 
glorious tanglewood, and entire ranch- 
eries of Indians, garbed in picturesque 
rags, were kept at work grubbing out the 
range. To-day, however, no : 
such cheap labor is possible, 
as the Indians of Mendocino 
are nearly extinct, the rem- 
nants of the tribes being A 
mostly confined to the Round 
Valley reservation. 

At the extreme upper ter- 
minus of Sherwood Valley 
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LAMBING-RANGE 


the rude home of the sheep-rancher is 
seen through the naked boughs of an 
old apple orchard. The smoke ascend- 
ing from the low roof outlines a blue 
spiral on the solid black of the redwoods 
rising precipitously in the background. 
The ringing blows of an invisible wood- 
chopper have a cheerful significance, for 
the wind blows frostily from snowy peaks, 
and there is a threatening pall of clouds 
in the northeast. On the streaming slope 
next the road disbanded sheep move mis- 
erably about, the ewes clumsily mindful 
of the shivering lambkins whose tender 
tremolo answers to their blatant calls. A 
flock of blackbirds rise from a freshly- 
plowed field and settle with shrill chatter 
upon the nearest tree. when the leafless 
ranches appear suddenly to have sprouted 
a crop of inky leaves. 

A turn in the road brings to view an 
immense spreading barn, its 
walls stained by vears of 
homely service. In the cor- 
ral, a half dozen hunting 
hounds tug at their chains 
and bay in hoarse proclama- 
tion of our arrival. Immedi- 
ately the door of the neat 
shake cabin opens, and a 
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smiling old face gives us a welcome which 
is in nowise disapproved by the friendly 
demonstrations of the house dog on the 
steps. The men folks are all out on the 
range ; but we are made to feel at home 
before the blazing fire, the grandmother 
piling up the resinous sticks with nimble 
old hands. 

The furniture of the freshly-scrubbed 
room was of the most primitive sort—a 
bunk covered with goatskins, chairs with 
rawhide bottoms, and a pine table on 
which were set a pan of red-cheeked 
apples and a few worn books. The un- 
papered walls were adorned with coarse 
prints and some fine antlers of deer. 


* ess - . 


“THERE WERKE FRESH HUOOF TRACKS DOWN THE ROAD 
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While the grandmother bustled about 
the shed kitchen, we watched from the 
small-paned window a sudden downpour 
of rain which sheeted the hills and 
meadow-lined cradle of the valley until 
landscape and sky were a hopeless blur. 
The renewed clamor of the hounds and 
the stumbling of horses crossing the 
ditch announced the return of the men. 
There were three of them — strapping 
fellows in yellow oilskins and rubber 
boots, their ruddy faces half hidden by 
flapping sou’westers. After a hearty 
greeting, they lost no time in getting rid 
of their wet outer garments, which they 
hung up to drip and steam near the fire. 

Mountain air and ex- 
ercise had done their 
work with our appetites, 
and never did supper 
taste so good! The veni- 
son steaks were fried toa 
turn, and the hot corn- 
bread, apple-sauce, and 
coffee, were served with- 
out stint by the good 
mother of our host. He 
is known everywhere in 
these parts as ‘ Doc” 
Standley, though no one 
gives a reason why the 
professional soubriquet 
should have wholly done 
away with his real name 
of Jeremiah. 

Doc is the foremost 
sheep man hereabout, but 
arcadian shepherding in 
this wilderness gives 
scope for other than pas- 
toral attributes. His 
fame as a bear hunter 
extends beyond these 
mountains, and a visitor 
to Sherwood Valley can 
hardly fail to draw from 
him an account of how 
he killed four grizzlies 
in as many minutes: 

‘But it ain't the bear 
that gives us the most 
trouble,’ he finished by 
declaring while we sat 
around the fire, he puff- 
ing away at his clay pipe, 
and the two young herd- 
ers with their stockinged 
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“AND THE THUNDER OF THE UNCHAINED RIVER SOUNDS UP FROM THE GORGE.,”’ 


feet on the fender. ‘It’s coyotes. They 
are a third larger here than in the south, 
and do more damage to the sheep than all 
the other varmints put together. You 
can tree a bear or panther and bring him 
down with a shot or two, but you can’t 
get close ’nough to a coyote to shoot him. 
My only plan is to set the dogs on ’em. 
They can’t catch him, for a coyote can 
outrun anything on four legs, but the 
dogs run ’em off the range. A coyote 
ain't easy to trap. He knows more 
‘bout a trap than the man who sets it. 
He's the slyest critter on earth. One day 
I saw a band ’o sheep driven quietly 
before the house by a single coyote. The 
sheep took him for a dog ’an trotted 
before him contentedly while he circled 
’bout the outside watching his chance to 
seize the first one to fall back. I'm better 
fixed than the sheep men t’other side 
the coyote belt. The redwoods are all up 
one side my range, an’ that’s pretty good 
protection from that quarter, for there 
ain’t many animals that live in the red- 
woods—not even birds. One year we 
sheep men offered fifty dollars apiece for 
coyote scalps, and the county added five 
more, Just now I havea new plan. I’m 
building a covote fence. It’s of redwood 
pickets and a barbed wire on top. They 


can't get out or in, so all I’ll have to do 
will be to kill off the coyotes in my pen 
inclosure of sixteen thousand acres.”’ 





Though there is no proverbial wolf to 
threaten these north country flocks, 
unless one accounts the coyote this,—as 
the scrawny beast undoubtedly belongs 
to the genus caris,—nevertheless, the 
shepherd is taxed to his utmost to defend 
his helpless charges. Besides wild-cats, 
mountain-lions, -and hogs, which are 
hardly less destructive of lambs, there is 
an occasional raid from a black or cin- 
namon bear, or the still more formidable 
grizzly, though this ursus horribilis is 
now nearly extinct. A pack of hounds 
is, therefore, a necessity to successful 
sheep-raising here, and adds a new and 
exciting feature to shepherding. 

The fire encouraged a delicious drowsi- 
ness which inclined us to seek our beds 
at an early hour. I slept dreamlessly 
under the cotton patchwork piled over 
me, and was only awakened when the 
light of a new day streamed on my face 
through the uncurtained window. I 
hurriedly dressed and went out. 

The air was keen and of crystal purity, 
but the storm king was still abroad, 
though his bugles were hushed for the 
nonce. Through breaks in the cloud- 
fortressed east, flashes of silver lit the 
mountains with a beamless light. Between 
the swirl and gurgle of water, my ear 
caught the whispers of the great firs 
which stood near the house, but the 
farther redwoods mounting to the steely 
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sky held their plumes motionless as if 
under a spell. 

There were fresh hoof tracks down the 
road, which were explained when I saw 
Standley’s tall, muffled figure, rifle in 
hand, step out from the barn, Jumbo, his 
favorite hound, leaping about him, and I 
guessed the two had been out on an early 
hunt, for the carcass of a full-grown wild- 
cat was slung across the fence. 

‘‘How’s that for a shot?’’ Doc said 
with a chuckle, while he fumbled for the 
gun wound in the tawny fur of the beast. 

«« That fellow’s been stealing my lambs 
over on Thimbleberry Glade for a week 
past, but it’s so blamed cold these morn- 
ings that I put off seeing to him before.’’ 

That day we rode horseback over the 
range through rain or sleet on the hill- 
tops and a watery sunshine in the cafions. 
The Standley ranch includes the upper 
third of Sherwood Valley, but the sheep, 
which number three thousand head, are 
not let run on the lowlands, It is joined 
to other stock-ranches upon all sides but 
that so splendidly marked by the red- 
woods. We found the cold intense, and 
the continued storm caused anxious labor 
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among the sheep. The men were out 
from sunrise till after dark, Doc on his 
old white mule with the hounds at his 
heels, and I in borrowed oilskins and 
sou’wester, sitting stiffly a pretty bay 
mare which showed almost human sa- 
gacity in picking her way around angled 
rocks and over soft-bottomed gutters. At 
times we were forced to dismount and 
lead the animals more than 
usually ugly barricade to our progress. 
A sheltered south exposure is chosen 
for the lambing range. Here we found 
ewes wandering at so great a distance 
from their lambkins that the master sends 
out a command touched with adjuration : 
««Co’sheep, co’sheep, come back to 
your babies! Come back, come back !”’ 
In the heart of a great mountain soli- 
tude, a trivial sound assumes portentous 
meaning. Strange voices take up the 
call and fling it from cliff to cliff, the 
reverent peaks chanting solemnly, «‘Come 
back, come back !’’ and the deeps of the 
hills wailing the refrain, «« Come back to 
your babies !’’ in notes that give a tremor 
to the nerves. 
First one, then another of the thought- 
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less mothers stare stupidly up at the 
bleak promontory on which is outlined 
the master’s erect figure astride of old 
Jule ; then one ewe, seeming to catch the 
sense of the waving arm and insistent 
voice, strikes a ‘‘bee-line’’ for her off- 
spring, and the rest 
with a sheep's char- 
acteristic of follow- 
ing a leader, string 
sedately back to 
duty. 


Picking our way 
along an obscure 
wood road around 


the «Blue Slide,’’—a 
dreary defacement of 
a bare ridge,—we 
presently come upon 
a summery slope 
where there is a 
wide, low shed made 
of shakes through 
whose several open- 
ings sheep are pass- 
ing in and out. There are two of 
these capacious sheds placed at conve- 
nient points on the range where in stress 
of weather the flocks find shelter, and 
an abundance of timothy-hay is stacked 
in the ricks. As we rode up, one of the 
herders came out of the chaparral with a 
lamb under each arm. He was gatheting 
in the foundlings, and a pen joined to the 
shed already held a number of them. The 
graceful pink-nosed merinos are readily 
distinguished from the coarser Shrop- 
shires whose wool grows down like 
breeches on their stocky legs. 

The identification of stray lambs by 
the mothers is always a tedious process, 
which is not without both pathcs and 
humor. When a storm, or what is more 
frequent, a coyote, scatters the flock, the 
shepherd hunts up the lost lambs and 
then drives the band to the shed, when 
the little ones are let out of the pen and 
the slow work of restoration and adoption 
takes place under his skilful manipula- 
tion. I witnessed here a curious spectacle 
of a ewe’s obstinate refusal to take the 
part of foster-mother. Her own pretty 
merino had perished in the storm, and the 
shepherd tried to substitute a_ stray 
Shropshire in its place. The instant the 
starving youngling sought to nurse, she 
bunted it aside with a spirit that left no 
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doubt of her sense of outrage. The man 
managed to run milk from her heavy 
udder on the little Shropshire’s head. At 
first she appeared satisfied by the familiar 
smell thus imparted to the orphan, and 
was about to yield her maternal functions 
to its use, when her 
nose coming in con- 
tact with the stran- 
ger's back, she lost 
the scent and hos- 
tilities were re-com- 
menced. 

There was nothing 
to do but try some 
other expedient. The 
skin of the dead me- 
rino was forthwith 
removed and bound 
with bailing rope to 
the back of the living 
lamb. This device 
had the desired effect. 
The ewe, after a cau- 
tious smelling of the 
absurdly clothed alien, was wholly ap- 
peased, and allowed the meal to progress 
with a gusto that was ludicrously de- 
scribed by the frenzied jerks of the lamb’s 
tail. 

Once down the mountain side, 
struck into the labyrinthian windings of 
a romantic gorge whose wild stream 
doubles its shouting through the wooded 
gloom of ‘Mother Strong’s Glade.”’ 
This spot saw the finale of one of the 
darkest tragedies of north country shep- 
herding in California. The tale was told 
to me by my host as we pushed single 
file through the sinister network of 
branches that composed the trail. 

‘*You must a’ heard of the feud that 
long existed between the cattle men an’ 
sheep men here. The men with herds 
come in first, and after the droughts of 
Southern California drove the flocks here, 
the sheep spoiled the pasture for cattle, 
an’ that’s how the trouble begun. There 
was some pretty rough characters on both 
sides, an’ all sorts of open an’ underhand 
measures was taken to force the sheep 
men to leave. Indian herders was shot 
on sight, white men secretly murdered, 
an’ no end o’ sheep an’ cattle killed an’ 
stolen. Men slept with their guns, an’ no 
herder went on the range without a rifle 
slung to his saddle. There was six men 
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shot in cold blood at Little Lake, an’ the 
same night three of the murderers was 
strung up to the bridge. 

«But this Mother Strong murder 
seemed to make the biggest stir. Mebby 
it was ‘cause she’s a woman, an’ it took so 
long to find the body an’ fix on who done 
it. The Strongs’ ranch was just over the 
ridge there, an’ two men named Geiger 
and Alexander was partners in an adjoin- 
ing sheep-ranch. ‘These men swore out a 
warrant against Strong for killing a steer, 
an’ he was sent to state’s prison. Mrs. 
Strong was then all alone, but she run 
the ranch as best she could, but most 
every day there was a squabble between 
her and her neighbors. It went on so 
till one day Mother Strong was missing. 
The stage-driver in passing her cabin saw 
upon a stump a sack o’ flour she’d ordered 
him to leave there several days before. 
This led to an investigation, an’ search 
began for the missing woman. I was 
deputy sheriff then, an’ I don’t know as 
I should o’ thought of them two men if 
it hadn’t been that a week after she 
disappeared they tried to get her arrested 
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for poisoning a sheep. 
I set the Indians to 
help in the search, 
an’ they tracked her 
horse to yonder ra- 
vine, where they 
found its carcass shot 
through the heart, 
an’ the poor woman's 
back comb not far 
from it. The Indians 
waded up an’ down 
the stream poking 
into all the holes with 


sticks, until at the 
end o’ three weeks 
one o’ the bucks came 
to me an’ said, ‘Me 
fine him woman. 
You go see—me no 
go.’ He told me how 


to find the spot in the 
stream, an’ that | 
would see a bit of her 
calico dress floating 
on top. We're oppo- 
site it now, soif you'll 
alight we can break 
throughthe brush, an’ 
I’ll show it to vou.”’ 

Such a pathless tangle of wet green, 
and then the nearer tumult of the stream 
drowned speech, and we found ourselves 


stumbling over rotting tree trunks and 


wading waist deep through beautiful 
ferns to the lip of the plunging torrent. 
It was a gruesome pool deep down at our 
feet, a shelving arch of rock above over 
which the water leaped in three streams 
crossing each other midway. 

‘*You see that big rock ?’’ my com- 
panion shouted, though we stood not a 
foot apart; «that weighs at least two 
hundred pounds, and they rolled it on the 
body to keep it down in the pool. Here’s 
where the head lay and there the feet,’ 
he went on with a ghastly fidelity to 
details. ‘‘Come farther down where we 
can hear ourselves speak. Now here's 
the very stone where the husband an’ me 
sat talking the thing over, for the Mendo- 
cino people signed a petition to get him 
straightway out o’ jail. He was a mean 
looking fellow, an’ I didn’t much relish 
his conipany. When I showed him the 
pool he said coolly, ‘So that's where they 
stuck the ole gal, is it?’ 
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‘The next minute he declared he was 
powerful hungry, an’ guessed we could 
eat lunch while he was talking. So we 
sat down, an’ he ate greedily, cutting his 
beef and bread with his ole tobacco-stained 
jack-knife, an’ all the time asking ques- 
tions ’bout the murder. When he was 
through he got up an’ stretched himself, 
an’ said, ‘ Well, I guess I'll take a drink 
out o’ the hole where the ole gal laid.’ 
He got flat down on his stomach to suck 
up the water, but I turned so sick at the 
sight that I lit out o’ there without wait- 
ing for him.” 

For a moment Doc looked as though 
he had a return of his sickness, and I 
hastened to ask what became of the mur- 
derers. 

‘‘ By a clever strategy we managed to 
get them to Ukiah, though the whole 
country was out to lynch them. I never 
saw men so glad to get into jail. Nothing 
could be proved against Alexander, but 
Geiger made a clean confession and was 
sentenced to be hanged.’’ 

We not unwillingly turned our backs 
upon the haunted precincts of «« Mother 
Strong’s Pool,’’ and remounting our pa- 
tient beasts, followed what my compan- 
ion called the «‘varmints’ trail’? through 
the densely wooded cafion. We passed 
cows sleek as , 
moles pulling at the | 
tattered moss of an 
oak, the wild, musi- 
cal clang of the lead- 
er’s bell sounding 
clear and far up the 
glen. Doc, who led 
the way, turned 
Jule’s head out of 
the sunshine up 
along the backbone 
of « drenched ridge 
where the new grass 
was thick under a 
ragged spreading of 
dead straw. 

With every foot of 
the ascent, the cold 
darkness increased. 
An icy wind buffeted 
the clouds glorious- 
ly about us, and we 
looked out through 
torn gaps upon vast 
undulating horizon 


as 
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lines of mountains, a world of redwoods 
between cut across by the colossal trench- 
way that lets the Noyo river down to the 
sea, and up which now the setting sun 


streamed a heavenly radiance. Here and 
there, through muffling vapors pressing 
upon us, a tree or rock stood out as if 
platformed in mid air, and then a nucleus 
of sheep in a revolving cloud. 

The master called them, and fifty or 
more crowded about us. 

‘«‘Thev want salt. We'll give them 
some, and warm ourselves in the cabin,’’ 
he said through chattering teeth. 

I saw nothing to suggest a house or 
human life, but a few steps farther a 
shake shanty was revealed standing 
alone and untenanted, with spectral trees 
in the rear, and something resembling a 
pyramid of rock. Chilled and half blinded 
by the wind and sleet, we stumbled across 
the threshold and led in our animals 
after us. There was but a single room 
divided by a stall on the one side anda 
bunk with blankets on the other. Jule 
and the mare, as if familiar with the 
quarters, stood with drooping heads in 
the stall, while Doc, drawing off his buck- 
skin gloves, caught up some dry pine 
near the stone fireplace and commenced a 
vigorous whittling. He soon had a com- 

rm yyy forting blaze illum- 
| ining the blackened 
throat of the chim- 
ney, and we sat down 
upon boxes to thaw 
| out. One or more 
of these herder’s 
cabins is invariably 
found on a north 
country sheep- 
ranch, and is a need- 
| ful makeshift in 
| storms like the pres- 
eat. The belated 
shepherd can, if 
necessary, spend the 
night here, or at 
least get a thorough 
warming before ven- 
turing on the home 
trail. 

During the few 
minutes we toasted, 
the wind died and 
there was a death- 
like stillness out- 
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side broken only by an occasional coax- 
ing bleat. Doc dipped up a cup of salt 
from a sack and threw open the door, 
when behold a transformation without ! 
Everything was white, and the twilight 
air was full of shifting, crossing flakes. 
The sight was rare indeed to one who had 
not seen a snow-storm since childhood, 
and I fairly shouted in my delight. It 
was as weird as it was beautiful —this 
wild, silent tumult of falling white ! 

The sheep, woollier than ever in their 
added fleece, gathered closer for the salt, 
and when they had licked up the delicacy, 
we vaulted into our saddles and cleared 
the woods by a brisk canter. 

As we emerged from the snow-weighted 
firs, and rode out upon a shagged scarp, 
we saw overhead a galloping moon, and 
knew we had outrun the storm. Below 
us was a lighted sweep of valley with 
black rings on the outer rim that we 
knew to be frozen ponds. Far to the east 
Sanhedrin’s pallid visage touched the 
stars, while at our feet, on a bit of soft 
green sheltered by manzanita, a day-old 
merino was folded in death. 

Where the redwoods congregate, one 
comes upon flocks of tame turkeys stalk- 
ing about distending their craws with 


madrofio and manzanita berries. Or a 
long-snouted hog breaks cover, stares 


pugnaciously at the intruder from two 
slits in his ugly face, and then falls to 
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crunching voraciously last year’s crop of 
acorns. In the groves of chestnut oaks 
there are sure to be large droves of these 
black-bristled swine which live almost 
wholly upon mast. Deer are plentiful 
here, and are frequently seen from the box 
of the old stage-coach that lumbers up and 
down the two hundred miles of mountain 
road between Ukiah and Eureka. 

At no other time of the year are the 
white oaks of this region so weirdly 
picturesque. Their sweeping veils of gray 
Spanish moss— Evernia jubata —trail 
pensively from branch and twig, and are 
jeweled with rain or wreathed with snow- 
flake flowers. The trunks and boughs 
are swathed with other species of moss 
as thick and soft as plush, for in these 
fog-nurtured forests nature is lavish in 
her upholstery of elegant cryptogamous 
plants. 

Sheep-raising, as it is now carried on 
in California, has its newer aspects of 
permanency and better adaptation to pe- 
culiarities of climate and feed. Fewer 
flocks are to be found, and extravagant 
fortunes are no longer made in the busi- 
ness. When judiciously managed, how- 
ever, wool-growing still yields satisfac- 
tory profits and is a source of easy and 
quite regular income. The nomadic shep- 
herd has passed away with the patriarchal 
rule of the mission fathers and the multi- 
plying of orchards and farms. 
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THE ART OF MAKING UP. 


By MADAME 


T was not until I went to the Conserva- 
toire that I gained even the slightest 
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knowledge of how to make up my face 
for the stage. 

Like most girls, I had known what 
rice-powder was, but even this had been 


used infrequently and doubtless with 
little skill. 
At the Conservatoire no lessons are 


given in the use of cosmetics to heighten 
stage effect. The pupil’s time and ener- 
gies are supposed to be devoted to the 
more serious items in the preparation 
for a theatrical career. 

Not even after I had gone on the stage 
did I receive any instruction in a branch 
of art on which many artists lay great 
stress. I was permitted to experiment 
for myself and find out by observation 
and experience. I fear that at first I 
sadly overdid the matter. 

I was extravagant in the use of rouge, 
and powder, and black, and blue. As 
time wore on, I came to regard these aids 
less highly. 

Expression became more, and make-up 
less. In fact, I have never considered it 
of enough importance even to talk with 
other artists about it. 

I have seen Madame Duse, and she, 
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too, seems to rely but slightly on the use 
of make-up to increase her expression. 

Of course, of all who appear before the 
public, the clown and the Pierrot are 
those most addicted to the use of cos- 
metics—in quantity, at least. 

The serious artists of the French stage 
rely upon it but little, because, perhaps, 
most of our plays are largely in the cos- 
tume of this era. 

Of those who play parts that require 
extensive make-up, I should say that M. 
Févre, of the Théatre Francais, shows the 
greatest amount of skill in creating ex- 
pression by artificial aids. 

\s a people, I think the English are 
easily ahead of all others in this partic- 
ular line. They give it much study, 
and rely strongly on it for effect. 

The Italians are like our own people 
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in trusting more to facial expression 


than to that which is laid on in advance 


with paint, pencil, and powder. 
When it comes to the details of making 


up, I do not feel that I am qualified to 


speak, for the reasons I have just given. 
With me, it has always been a minor 


thought, and I have not been obliged to 


give it the attention that I would had my 
work been in more eccentric lines. 

Being a French woman, I naturally pre- 
fer the cosmetics which come from Paris, 
and have no occasion to use any others. 

I am told though that some of the best 
preparations for stage purposes are made 
in Germany. These German cosmetics 
are said to be especially suitable for men’s 
complexions. Those I use are of the 
simplest description. 

Dry rouge, rice-powder, and one or two 
pencils, give me all the effect I require. 

As with most artists, my first applica- 
tion is a liberal coat of cold cream. This 
is made under my own immediate care, 
and consists of refined olive-oil, rose- 
water, and blane de baleine. I never use 
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attention is given tothe ears, the hostrils, 


cocoa butter nor liquid preparations of and the lips, as to the complexion itself. 


any sort. Then the pencils, the rouge, 
and the powder are applied, and all blend- 
ed in to produce the effect of smoothness. 

With us French artists, quite as much 
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For the lips is used a simple prepara- 
tion which carries nothing but the car- 
mine coloring matter. 

This is a brilliant color, necessarily so 
to give the contrast to the exaggerated 
tints of the rest of the face. 

Depending upon the character of the 
emotion to be depicted in different plays 
and even in different acts of the same 
play, about the changes I make are only 
in the varying proportions of red to 
white. 

Of wax to alter the shape of the features, 
black court-plaster to make missing 
teeth, of all such things I know nothing, 
because the réles I play require no make- 
up of that kind. 

As I never wear a wig, the only way in 
which I make up my hair is to dress it 
appropriately to my costume and the 
period it represents. 

I do not believe in the steaming of the 
face, or the facial massage, so prevalent 
in America. To me, it is horrible—abom- 
inable, because it spoils the skin and the 
face. I do not think any artist ever 
secured greatness by the use of make-up 
and the natural good looks of many act- 
resses are spoiled both on the stage and 
off by employing cosmetics too freely. 
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By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


XIII. 


HE went to the rear of the pasture 

the next afternoon and found him 

waiting ; and after that she met him 
there every few days, sometimes daily. 

A pair of butterflies out of their count- 
less kind had met on the meadows of life 
and, forgetting all others, were begin- 
ning to cling. The time was not far off 
when Nature would demand her crisis— 
that ever old, ever new, miracle of the dust 
through which the perishable becomes 
the enduring, and the individual of a 
moment renews itself into a type for ages. 

The crisis came on in beauty. The noon 
of summer now was nigh. Each day the 
great tawny sun became a more fierce and 
maddening lover of the earth, and flushed 
her more deeply, and awoke in her throes 
of responsive energy, until the whole 
land seemed to burn with color and to 
faint in its own sweetness. 

And this high aérial miracle of two float- 
ing spheres that swept all life along in the 
flow of its tide, caught the boy as a run- 
ning sea catches a weed. 

He began to lose energy and interest in 
his work. He would go out to the fields 
and forget everything, or not care; and 
throwing himself down in the shade ofa 
tree, lie with his hat over his eyes until 
the dinner-horn sounded faint and clear, 
calling him home. When night fell he 
was restless and away, riding back late 
and slowly, not having spoken with any 
one. The mare’s nervous ears often ques- 
tioned his silent lips,and her eyes glanced 
uneasily backward at his figure, with its 
hands folded over the pommel of his 
saddle, and the moonlight shining on his 
face, serious and still. When he had 
turned her out, he sat for a long time 
smoking, and his mother’s unseen fan 
often stirred the air softly about his face 
like the wing of a hovering bird. But he 
addressed few or no words to her; and at 
last with a wound at the change in him, 
but with no questions and with ne sus- 
picion of the cause, lingeringly she left 
him to his mood. Then his setter would 


creep nearer and lay her head heavily 
across his lap, uttering her reproachful 
whine. More than one sweet girl of the 
neighborhood slipt out into her porch 
during the fragrant twilights of these 
days and waited for the sound of a front 
gate being opened ; but he did not come. 
And in a private street of the town not 
far away a richly-furnished house, with 
lighted windows kept well curtained and 
closed, also missed him greatly and per- 
sistently. 

All women to him had become Daphne 
in the woods. ; 

At first he had urged her to let him 
speak to her father and mother and end 
the secrecy, but she had counseled that 
this would be worse than cruelty to her; 
they disliked him bitterly; she was a 
child.g He was a child also, she added; 
but the look with which she said this 
was not the look that one child gives 
another. For both reasons her father 
would separate them at once ; and at the 
mere thought of her separation from him 
she betrayed how her life now clung to 
his. He reflected—for his own part—upon 
the folly of marrying at his age, with no 
roof of his own to shelter her, and with 
his mother’s certain anger and probable 
refusal to receive them even for a while 
into her home. 

Thus they continued to meet, and he 
realized that she did not understand the 
constantly increasing danger. 

For she had greatly changed. At the 
opening of June, but a few weeks before, 
she had been of a fretful and rebellious 
temper, dissatisfied with her surround- 
ings, without a tie in life that kept her 
in constant activity, and therefore in con- 
stant rest. But under that rapid growth 
which some women undergo when the 
revelation of Nature has fallen upon them 
for the first time, and with the explana- 
tion it gives of so many things, all her 
vague yearnings had taken rigid order or 
sunk into nothingness around this single 
passion. A young willow sways under 
the pressure of every breeze. Then a 
storm passes over it and it remains bent 
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low in one direction: sometimes it will 
lean thus while it lives. She seemed 
to have passed completely under his 
influence. 

And now the thought preyed cease- 
lessly upon him of how another man in 
his place might use his advantage. 

But it aroused in him, at least, the 
greater care that his own power over her 
should become her defender. He did not 
forget that she had been drawn into this 
false situation by his urgency ; and what- 
ever else he may not have had, he had the 
spirit of fair play. Her absolute trust of 
him alone would have put him upon his 
honor, even had not the first impulse 
of his love been to draw about her 
the circle of sacredness. Perhaps some- 
. thing in his dissolute past had already 
taught him that a man’s love for a woman 
is bound up with his knowledge—or at 
least his belief—of her purity. 

There were days when he scarcely dared 
see her ; and not once had he so much as 
touched her hands, except at meeting and 
at parting. e 

At times he was grave and silent, as 
though he were revolving some plan for 
her in the knowledge of which he allowed 
her no share; at other times—indeed al- 
ways—he struck her as being secretly 
troubled. If she sought to question him, 
he was rude and cross with her. She mis- 
understood the change in him, and was 
deeply wounded ; and her old wretched 
doubts of him returned. Was this the 
beginning of coldness and withdrawal ? 
Did he care for her after all? No woman 
feels sure in such a case—and the case has 
many forms in life—what it is that has 
attracted a man, or how long and at what 
a price she can hold him. 

Thus her love rose in her like a spring 
that must overflow in the end, and he lay 
beside the spring with a parched tongue. 

One afternoon as he was riding along 
that side of his farm, he hitched his mare 
and walked across to the spot where they 
were in the habit of meeting. Once she 
had asked him whether he ever came to 
it when she was not there, and he had 
said that he often felt like coming. 
To-day the feeling was strong enough to 
make him come. 


She was there already. The afternoon 


before they had shifted their position 
under the trees to avoid the sun, and had 
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gone to a fresh place in the cool grass. 
When they had risen, she had laughed at 
the print of his figure. 

She lay in this print of his figure now, 
with her face buried in her hands. Some- 
thing in‘her attitude made him feel sure 
that she was praying. He left the place 
quickly, noiselessly, with a newawe of her. 

That night as he sat alone on the porch, 
his thoughts returned to this scene. What 
impulse had drawn her to the place? And 
of what could she be praying? Was the 
struggle going on in her nature, as in 
his, the same struggle? 

Over the treetops the stars of the south- 
ern summer night were glowing with 
chaste fire. The flowers about the yard 
were releasing their last fragrance to the 
night ; and from their hiding-places under 
the leaves, beneath the grass, in the 
crevices of the roof and the walls, every- 
where, the butterflies of the earth's 
shadow with wings of silver and breasts 
of snow were hurrying to the blossonis, 
circling about their loves, pursuing and 
meeting each other in the languorous 
darkness. 

He had been of their roving kind—using 
their freedom, lacking their innocence—a 
seeker of the fast-fading buds of the night. 

Nature had never made him of the 
highest or for the highest, and he had 
already fallen a good deal lower than he 
was made; but of late the linking of his 
life to a pure one, in duty and in desire, 
had helped him in his struggle to do what 
was right. The recollection of the scene 
of to-day touched him most deeply, and 
perhaps during these moments he realized 
as far as was possible to him now, that 
the happiness of a man’s life lies and must 
always lie where a woman’s lies. 

But on the shifting sands of a false past 
and with hands little fitted for the work, 
he was making his first sincere but blun- 
dering effort to rear a barrier of a moral 
resistance as the safeguard of two lives. 
And far out on the deeps of life Nature, 
like a great burying wave, was rolling 
shoreward toward him. 


XIV. 


Lovely June had gone and nearly all 
July. It was Saturday and for an hour 
or more the shadows of things had been 
lengthening eastward. 
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A great circus had come to town that 
day. From early morning a band of white 
dust, beginning on the green horizon at 
the north and disappearing on the green 
horizon at the south, had hung over the 
turnpike, marking the passage of vehicles 
and horsemen. At every station the train 
had taken on gaily-dressed, merry people. 

Quiet as if Sunday rest had fallen upon 
the fields. A plow lay at the end of a 
furrow, the earth still undried upon the 
mole, the gear pitched among the weeds 
in the fence corner, the horses scarce done 
drinking at the pond in the woods and 
wearing the sweat mark of the collar on 
their necks. A yoke of oxen stood rest- 
ing under a mighty elm, the loaded wagon 
left in the far-away fields beside the 
unfinished wheat stack. For miles in 
every direction hardly a voice or a human 
presence on the landscape, except perhaps 
the slumbrous singing of an old negro at 
work with a loving hoe among the water- 
melon vines or the sweet potatoes. 

Upon many of the homesteads a quiet 
greater still—some closed, door and shut- 
ter, and not a soul remaining. Here a 
barn door had been left unbolted, so that 
the calves had gotten in and were tearing 
the yellow heads of the new oats ; there a 
garden gate unlatched, and the fowls were 
scratching up the freshly-planted peas 
and sinking their bills into the red toma- 
toes. In the cabin door of one farm-house 
under her gourd-vines and sunflowers, a 
granny might have been sitting, her fillet 
of white wool silvering in the sunbeams 
between her ebon brow and scarlet turban, 
her clawlike finger on the bowl of her 
pipe, a babe asleep across her knees, On 
the porch at another house, in the shadow 
of the Catawba grape-vines, an old farmer 
dozed solitary in his sock feet and unbut- 
toned waistcoat ; or—he having passed 
away—his wife with her Bible in her lap 
and heavy spectacles on her dim eyes, sat 
softly rocking, and knitting, and praying, 
soon to be with him in the world of eternal 
youth. 

Upon the midsummer woods most of 
all lay brooding stillness and subtle 
relaxing heat. In the depths of one the 
moo of a restless heifer broke at intervals 
upon the ear like a faint, far bell of dis- 
tress. The squirrel hid asleep. The cuckoo 
barely lilted in silky flight among the 
trees, The morning moth lay on the 
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thistle with flattened wings as still as 
death. The blue smake-doctor had 
dropped on the brink of the green pool 
like a lost jewel. Amid such silence ina 
forest, the imagination takes on the belief 
that all things in Nature understand and 
are waiting for some one to come—for 
something to happen that they will all 
feel. 

Daphne glided like a swift, noiseless 
shadow into the woods. 

It was partly by reason of her doubt of 
him that she had arranged their meeting 
for this afternoon. He had been telling 
her that he was going to the circus ; and 
she had jealously watched the eagerness 
with which he looked forward to that 
pleasure. He had been keenly disap- 
pointed therefore when she had named 
this day and he had begged her to set 
another ; but she had refused, and at last 
he had said that this day it should be. 

To avoid suspicion, he was to drive 
to town in the morning, let himself be 
seen on the streets by the people from 
the neighborhood, and allow it tobe taken 
for granted that he was going to the 
circus. He was to come out by another 
turnpike, drive across through a lane, and 
hitch his buggy somewhere’ near the 
woods. Daphne was to remain at home 
with her grandmother—the country would 
be deserted—they would have the whole 
afternoon to themselves. 

But when she now reached the edge of 
the pawpaw thicket and peeped through 
the branches, there was no one sitting at 
the foot of the ash tree. She stepped 
anxiously into the.open space and looked 
about her. With a sweet smile of dis- 
covery she ran to the tree and peeped 
behind. Then she stood with her hand 
against it, overcome with disappointment. 
But he might be hiding somewhere near. 

‘Hilary !’’ she cried. 

Her voice was so faint that it could 
have penetrated only a few yards. Amid 
the deep woodland solitude it terrified her 
as though it could be heard back at the 
house. But there was something worse 
now than even the fear of being heard. 

‘‘Hilary!’’ she cried more loudly. 
Of all those little appeals that the 
women send out for the men in such 
cases—for the men who do not intend to 
come—none could ever have been more 
distressing. 

















A ground-squirrel that had been watch- 
ing her from between two fence rails 
darted with a shriek into his hole. It 
gave her a great start, and out of sheer 
weakness she sat down. Then she bent 
her ear, listening. Only the bell-like 
moo in her father’s pasture. 

The world was suddenly to Daphne as 
if sackcloth had been been drawn over 
the sun. 

The temptation to stay in town had 
been too great: he was not coming. He 
knew that she would be there, waiting ; 
but that was nothing to him. He was 
tired of her, and had deserted her, as she 
had always known that he would. She 
drew her knees up and laid her sick, 
white face over on them. 

Then there was the sound of feet 
hurrying nearer, and the snapping of 
dried twigs under the grass; then the 
breaking of a rail on the fence, as a 
heavy weight was thrown recklessly 
upon it; and then he hurried round into 
the open space, and when he saw her, 
stopped short, with his hat in his hand 
and the worried expression on his face 
vanishing as though he had stepped from 
shadow into sunlight. 

In an instant she noticed—as in their 
unlike ways women do—little changes in 
his appearance which left him more at- 
tractive in her rustic eyes: that he had 
on a new suit of clothes which made him 
look cool and sweet ; that he had had his 
hair cut, and was freshly shaved, giving 
his face the freshness of a child’s that 
still has the wholesome fragrance of the 
bath upon its body. 

The happiness of knowing that she 
had wronged him—that he had given up 
everything for the sake of coming back 
to her—that he was hers absolutely— 
wrought the’ betrayal of Daphne’s self- 
control. She was taken off her guard. 
Her love swept her on like a flood. With 
a cry of gratitude and delight she ran 
to him, but checked herself, and merely 
caught his hand and kissed it again and 
again, and pressed it to her bosom, and 
laid her cheek down on it and held 
it there, closing her eyes to hide her 
tears. 

And this in her was so sudden and so 
maddening to him that, taken off his 
guard also—his long self-restraint swept 
away—with a low answering only, he 
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threw his arms around her and drew her 
form in against his. Then, bending her 
slowly backward, his face close over her 
face, with a helpless sense of surrender, 
he pressed his lips to hers. ° 
Daphne lay in his embrace, her eyes 
closed, no longer resisting him now. 


* * * 


The young trust themselves alone with 
Nature, who cares only for life and noth- 
ing for the higher things that make life 
worth the living. To them who under- 
stand her deadly approaches she can 
come least near with the power to harm. 
When her low storm threatens, they can 
rise to higher strongholds, perhaps to the 
great calm crags of spiritual retreat, and 
look down with pity upon her havoc in 
the plain. But the young, who have not 
learned and do not suspect, these from 
the creation of the world she has been 
engulfing as those who once walked be- 
tween walls of water. 


* * * 


How still the woods were all around ! 
How still the trees were overhead. For 
centuries their roots, their boughs and 
buds, and heart fibers, had witnessed the 
love histories of the irresponsible little 
creatures of earth and air that had come 
and gone, countless and forgotten, like 
their own leaves. Never had Nature 
driven to them such an earthly pair, two 
ephemera of immortal destinies. 

How still the woods were, except that 
not far away, in Hilary’s pasture, a wild, 
dangerous bull whose blood was aflame, 
paused once as he roved nearer and 
listened, his head in the air; then with 
a deep answering roar came hurrying 
on: a vast bulk with noble arching neck 
covered with red curls; red curls about 
the base of his crescent horns ; a central 
sun of white curls between his sullen, 
majestic eyes ; his head now swung low ; 
the snowy fringes of his tail rippling far 
behind across the grass and weeds. 

Straight on toward the still trees he 
moved, with the lash of his feet through 
the grass, and the snapping of vines across 
his resistless brows—straight on toward a 
panel of the fence where the briers were 
short and the top rail broken. The pause 
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of an instant there; then his awful 
weight was lifted, and came crushing 


down. 
* 7” * 


With a cry of alarm Hilary sprang up 
and stood before Daphne. But the great 
glad beast, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, and with one announcing 
roar swept past them. 

When Hilary turned, Daphne had risen 
and gone. She had sunk on the grass 
some yards away, and she had hidden 
her face in her hands and was crying. 

He did not goto her. He did not 
know what to do, or what he was doing. 
He walked mechanically around to the 
broken panel and stood looking over 


into his pasture, seeing everything, 
and seeing noth- 
ing. 


He was like a 
traveler who has 
passed from the 
radiance of moon- 
light into the 
blackness of a 
tempest, and been 
blinded by a red 
flame in his face ; 
so that for a mo- 
ment he does not 
feel his feet under 
him, or know his 
road, but stands 
with the crash of 
the heavens in his 
ears, and a sense 
of his _helpless- 
ness amid the 
forces of Nature 
that are freeing 
themselves with- 
out any concern 
for his life or his 
death. But even 
while he stands 
thus — perhaps 
the next minute 
—a few rays may 
struggle down 
into the pit of 
darkness, recall- 
ing him to his 


path and to what 
reigns on above 
the storm. 


< 
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He came around from behind the briers 
and hurried across the open space to 
where Daphne sat ; and, dropping on one 
knee before her, he began to speak to 
her. He had the air of aman who has 
thrown away everything for the sake of 
one only. At first she did not hear 
or heed ; later she listened. Then for a 
few minutes longer they spoke together 
passionately, he pleading, she refusing ; 
after which he got up and walked to and 
fro, while she buried her face in her hands 
again. Then he glanced at his watch, 
and with an exclamation returned to 
her. 

“There’s only a little time left, 
Daphne!’”’ he said imploringly. ‘‘We 
barely have time before the train passes. 
We can arrange everything on the way to 
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the station. There is no one to stop us. 
Will you go with me?” 

She did not answer. 

He got down on his knee again and 
laid his hand tenderly on her head and 
urged her yet another time : 

‘We can get to Aberdeen to-night. 
... . Wecan be married to-night... . 
Won’t you go with me, Daphne?”’ 

Still she did not answer. So that he 
rose and stood looking down upon her in 
silence. When he spoke again, it was 
with a sudden wrench of nature that 
made his words like a cry: 

‘« Then, Daphne, I am going to tell you 
good-by—now !”’ 

She sprang up and came close, and 
looked him piercingly in the eyes. 

‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ she said. 

‘‘T mean,’’ he answered, ‘that you 
must go with me, and marry me now, or 
we must not meet in this way any more.”’ 

‘«‘Oh!’’ she cried, clasping her hands 
to her heart and looking at him piteously. 

‘«Daphne,”’ he cried, ‘‘ your father will 
never consent. ... If we are ever to 
marry, we'll have to go in this way. But 
if you will not go,’’ he added with a forced 
harshness that he had never used to her 
before, «‘then—go home.’’ 

She stood, her tears arrested, her lips 
quivering, her eyes searching his face 
miserably. 

‘‘You mean,’’ she asked at length, 
slowly, ‘‘ that— you—will—not—meet— 
me—here—any—more ?”’ 

‘¢ No.”’ 

She closed her eyes, and a shiver passed 
through her as though his words had cut 
her like a lance. Then she came a step 
nearer to him, with a fear in her eyes that 
was awful to see ; and in the same slow 
way she asked again : 

«¢ You—mean—that—you — will—not— 
meet—me—anywhere—any—more ?”’ 

‘“No!"’ he cried again with blind im- 
petuosity and the same forced harshness. 

There was no playground in the sum- 
mer woods for them now but a bare foot- 
hold on a steep mountain rock ; the right 
and the wrong of life and death yawned 
near them. 

‘« Marry me now !”’ he cried for the last 
time and with a warning. 

She stood bending slightly toward him, 
looking beyond him into the future if she 
yielded. She foresaw the unforgiveness 
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of her father and mother which would 
last through life ; the anger of his mother 
whom she dreaded ; the long distance to 
be traveled, and the risk of their being 
stopped on the way; the river to be 
crossed ; the uncertainty of getting the 
marriage ceremony performed that night, 
and the necessity of being left alone with 
him in a strange place. To this last 
thought was linked a new fear of herself 
and of him that had been aroused during 
the last hour; for Nature had stolen 
treacherously nigh them both, as is her 
sad, sad wont with her human children. 
And with this fear now came again the 
old torturing doubts of him. He was no 
longer even a member of the church, and 
to her mind this was the last thing that 
made her fear that he might not do what 
was right. 

The moments were flying and he did 
not understand her silence. 

‘IT thought you loved me!’’ he cried 
angrily, with a sting in his tone and his 
first distrust of her. 

She turned upon him one look of re- 
proach beyond words. 

And then, as if this doubt of her drove 
her on, she came quickly and laid her 
hands on his shoulders. 

‘Promise me if I go with you, Hil- 
ary,’’ she said, very rapidly and inco- 
herently, ‘‘ promise me if I gowith you 
—no, give me your word of honor !—no, 
swear to me !—swear by the name of your 
mother who hates me!—swear before 
God !—that you will not—that you 
will—”’ 

She took her hands from his shoulders 
and folded ther: over his forehead, and 
pressed his face back and gazed into his 
eyes as her tears rained down her face. 

‘‘—that you will be—trwe—to me !”’ 

If she had been confronted with the 
women who have asked that pledge and 
with the men who have broken it. 

He gave her a look of surprise. 

‘‘ There is no need for me to promise,’’ 
he exclaimed, beside himself with joy. 
«Only let us make haste. It is almost 
too late!’’ and he would have led her 
away. 

She recoiled with a cry of astonishment. 
He turned back to her speechless. She 
made one little gesture with her hand: 

‘« Promise 

‘‘You love me and do not trust me?” 


swear !"’ 
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he asked bitterly. As if there are not 
always in the world women who love 
men well enough to die for them and 
doubt them enough to kill them. 

‘* Will you promise? Will you swear ?’’ 

‘« You have no right to ask it,’’ he cried 
hotly, aroused to resist her with all his 
strength. For no matter what a man’s past 
may have been, he wishes to be taken by 
the woman he loves as he takes her. 

‘* You ask all this of me?’’ she replied, 
‘‘and you are not willing to give me any 
pledge—any ?"’ 

‘If you could not trust me without one, 
what would it be worth to you if I gave 
it?’’ he exclaimed more passionately still. 

Her hands dropped at her sides, then 
with another slight gesture of dismissal 
she turned homeward, saying faintly : 

‘T will not go with you !”’ 

He sprang before her. 

‘‘Daphne,’’ he cried, breaking com- 
pletely down, “I will promise! I will 
promise you anything !”’ 

She searched his face a moment and 
then gave him her hand. 

‘‘ Ah, but you should have promised at 
first,’’ she said gently, and her tears 
flowed again. 


“If we are to go, we must be going !”’ 
he implored. 
‘Yes! if we are to go, we must be 


going,’’ she answered sadly; and then 
realizing that the last moment of her 
girlhood had come, that love was leading 
her on into the unknown, and that every 
other human tie was falling away from 
her, and that her innocence was at stake, 
with a sudden turning to the fortress of 
her religion, she sank upon her knees and 
pulled him down before Ler. 

‘« Here, on your knees,’’ she said, shaken 
by her sobs, *‘ give me your solemn oath, 
Hilary—before God, who sees us and will 
judge us for what we do—that wherever 
we are together—whatever may happen 
to us—you will be #we to me.... 
true tome... . truetome!”’ 

«‘T swear!’ he said, his eyes filling, 
‘‘God helping me, I will be true to you!”’ 


XV. 


The broad, lofty plateau of Middle Ken- 
tucky where the rich farm lands lie sinks 
slowly westward to the Ohio. There the 
great tawny river throws a caressing arm 
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around the coming hills, dividing the 
South from the North. 

At a certain point on the river bank 
these verdurous hills jut out against the 
southern sky like the fragments of enor- 
mous emeralds. Along the base of them 
stretches the old town of Maysville. 
Opposite, on the Ohio side, lies the ol 
village of Aberdeen—hardly more than a 
quiet hamlet. A ferry plies between. 

Here in early days was a great historic 
crossing, a pathway of primeval travel, a 
waterway of southward moving civiliza- 
tion, a gateway of northwestern war ; and 
here for three-quarters of a century, until 
a few years ago, the fleeing couples of 
Kentucky escaped from the State to be 
married by the squires on the other side. 

It was late that night. The spirit of 
the infinite and the divine seemed to 
brood throughout the universe. In nature 
reigned only the law of beauty and of 
peace. 

The moon hung on the violet walls of 
the sky like a broken shield of beaten 
gold—hung there as if to be at rest from 
the clangor of arms forever more. The 
stars burned as great cathedral tapers, 
freshly lighted for some chaste proces- 
sional of the soul. The air, blowing from 
the south through the rifts in the emerald 
hills, brought with it the thoughts of 
quiet meadows far away, of noiseless hemp 
and corn, of cattle drowsing in the deep, 
cool grass near sonie silvering flake of 
water. The river rolled on in curves of 
light, unbroken by keel or oar, the ferry- 
man asleep. Only some glowing window 
in the town betrayed the watchful or the 
sleepless ; and once in a dark alley the 
voices of a man and a woman parting in 
a doorway—the locking of the door, and 
the sounds of his feet hurrying unsteadily 
away—jarred rudely upon the thought 
that all things were at rest under the wing 
of darkness and in the beauty of holiness. 

Suddenly a skiff shot out from the 
Kentucky bank a little way above the 
town and started in a slanting line across 
the river, about a mile in width. In the 
stern sat two figures. 

As the boat passed out into the mighty 
current, whether filled with the fear of it 
and of what was coming, or chilled by the 
cooler wind that blew on her—she had on 
a thin dress and had no wrap—the girl 
shivered. The boy took off his coat and 
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folding it about her shoulders, drew it 
softly across her bosom and buttoned it 
under her throat. 

«You must not get cold,’ he said, 
bending over her. She looked up at him 
gratefully. 

‘« Don’t take off your coat,’’ she said. 
‘You will catch cold. Please don’t — 
for my sake.”’ 

«Oh, I’m warm,”’ he replied carelessly. 

His whole nature had seemed aroused 
to guard and shield her. The new rever- 
ence with which he treated her put her in 
new awe ofhim. As she nestled into the 
coat and the warmth of his body passed 
into hers, she slipped one of her hands 
down between his burning palms. 

Once far out in the stream the powerful 
young fellow at the oars addressed them, 
being tired of the silence. 

‘« You're not the first couple I’ve taken 
over to-day. I rowed one over just after 
sundown. We hadn’t more than shoved 
off when her father was down on them. 
He walked quietly down to the edge of 
the river and leveled his shot-gun and 
said: «Come back !’ But the young fellow 
in the boat, he moved away from his girl, 
and then he said to me just as quietly: 
‘You go on!’ and on I went.”’ 

When the boat had been run ashore and 
they had gotten out, he stepped up to 
Hilary, for whom he had conceived a warm 
feeling. 

‘‘T reckon you'll need me for a wit- 
ness,’’ he said. 

‘Witness! Do we have to have wit- 
nesses ?”’ 

«« Of course.”’ 

‘* How many ?”’ 

«‘ Two.” 

‘‘Do you know where I can get an- 
other?”’ 

‘‘Maybe I can pick up one as we go 
along. Maybe we can get one at the 
hotel next door to the squire’s.”’ 

Their voices were as firm and grave as 
though they had been arranging the de- 
tails of a military execution. The three 
walked through the moonlit village in 
silence. There was not a sound anywhere. 
On the farther edge of it in a street lead- 
ing back in the country, they stopped 
before a large two-story house. Old maple- 
trees stood in front of it on the sidewalk, 
covering it now with shifting light and 
shadow. On one side was a yard and in 


the yard stood old apple-trees. From 
under one of the apple-trees came the 
sound of a fife. 

‘« That’s the squire,’’ said the oarsman. 
‘‘He is used to being up at all hours of 
the night. Wait here.’’ 

He entered the yard gate. Soon the 
sound of the fife ceased. Then followed 
the sound of feet passing into the house 
from a back porch ; then the sound of feet 
inside; and then the front door was 
opened, and in the doorway, holding a 
lamp high over his: head, stood a lean, 
wrinkled, old man with short white hair, 
heavy circling eyebrows over vivacious 
sunken eyes, and the general demeanor 
of a firm and polite Frenchman. 

‘«Come in,’’ he said, simply. 

They walked into the parlor. He went 
back into the hall, with a nod to Hilary. 

‘« The fee is five dollars,’’ he said. 

Hilary thrust his hand into his pocket 
and drew out two dollars and some 
change. 

“I didn’t know I wascoming. This 
is allI have. But I can send it.”’ 

The squire took the two dollars from 
his palm and reéntered the parlor.  _ — 

«« Are you ready ?”’ Tie Said: 

The oarsman had come in, bringing 
with him the keeper of the hotel. Hilary 
walked over to where Daphne sat on a 
chair holding her hat and her handker- 
chief in her hand. He took her by the 
other hand and drew it inside his arm. 

The squire stepped before them. He 
spoke in the tone in which a witness is 
sworn in a court-room. 

‘« Marriage is a solemn ordinance, in- 
stituted by an all-wise Being for the hap- 
piness of man and woman. It isa solemn 
pledge, or contract, entered into by the 
parties, which is to continue through life. 

‘«Join your hands. 

‘‘Each of you do solemnly promise 
that you will love, honor, and obey each 
other as a dutiful husband and wife ; and, 
forsaking all others, cleave to each other 
alone until it shall please Almighty, God 
to separate you by death. To this do 
you both agree?”’ . 

There was silence. Each waited for 
the other to speak. 

‘To this do you both agree?’’ repeated 
the squire, sharply. 

Hilary shifted his weight heavily from 
one foot to the other. 














“Ido!” he said, in a strong, unnat- 
ural voice. 

‘‘Ido!’’ said Daphne, in a low, trem- 
bling tone, yet with a struggle to give 
some womanly dignity to her loneliness. 

‘“‘In the presence of Almighty God 
and these witnesses present, by authority 
vested in me, I now pronounce you hus- 
band and wife.”’ 

The hotel-keeper stepped forward. 

‘Your room will be ready when you 
come over,’’ he said, and went out. 

The oarsman, who had not been able to 
keep his eyes off Paphne since they had 
come into the light of the room, stepped 
forward and shook hands with rough 
warmth. 

‘««Partner!’’ he said to Hilary, «I'll 
change boats with you !”’ 

Then he, too, went out: nothing had 
been said about paying him. 

The squire had opened a writing-desk 
of a pattern ancient and now little seen : 
with quaint drawers and upright shelves, 
and many pigeon-holes. He had taken 
his seat before this, and was unrolling a 
sheet of paper nearly covered with close- 
ly-written names. Other sheets, and 
numerous little rolls of paper of a few 
inches square—some of them yellow and 
crumpled, and covered with dust, and all 
of them filled with names—bulged from 
the pigeon-holes, and were crammed away 
between the upright shelves. 

There they were—the rolls of the secret 
marriages of the people of Kentucky. 
Thousands upon thousands of couples. 
Many of them not much more than 
children, sometimes one couple a day, 
sometimes three or four. A long, gay 
pageant : some less gay than others, be- 
ing desperately pursued ; some less gay, 
not being guiltless; some most sorrow- 
fully bent upon the office of having the 
marriage performed and the date of it set 
back for the sake of the poor little life soon 
to appear in the world. In quick succes- 
sion the fugitives trod upon each other 
when Nature had begun to inflame the 
earth in the mornings of May and June; 
or in the languishing noons of autumn, 
during the season of rural fairs; or later 
still, when the wine was ready to burst 
the grape, and when the first fire on the 
hearth stirred in the blood the desire of 
human warmth during the long winter 
nights. 
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If Daphne had but known, hidden 
away on one of those yellow sheets were 
the names of her own father and mother. 
“Your mames and ages,’’ said the 
squire. ‘‘And where do you live?” 








« Hilary , aged nineteen, Bour- 
bon County, Kentucky.”’ 
«« Daphne , aged seventeen, Fay- 


ette County, Kentucky.’’ 

The squire wrote down the words, 
added the date and the amount of the fee, 
and laid a blotter on what he had written. 
Then rising, he led the way to the front 
door. 

‘‘Good-night !’’ he said politely, and 
turned the key on them. 

They stood as in a dream under the 
shadows of the old maples and looked 
around them. A light fell out upon the 
sidewalk from a door of the house adjoin- 
ing, and a man was waiting on the steps. 

‘« This way,’’ he said. 

They went over and followed him into 
the parlor. 

‘« Have you had any supper ?’’ heasked. 

«« We've had supper,’’ said Hilary. 

‘«‘Can I do anything for you?’’ He 
looked from one to the other. Hilary 
glanced covertly at Daphne. 

‘‘No!’’ she said, quickly, and turned 
away from both of them. 

‘* You'll find your room at the head of 
the stairs, when you get ready to go up,”’ 
he said. ‘ Take this lamp with you. 
Good-night.”’ 

He went out, but came back and thrust 
in his head. 

«« You can lock the front door,’’ he said 
to Hilary, significantly. 

They sat down in the stiff little chairs, 
on opposite sides of the room. Minutes 
passed. He kept bending the toes of 
his shoes against the floor, leaning heavi- 
ly forward with his elbow on his knee 
and his chin in his hand, looking down 
at them. She sat pulling at her hand- 
kerchief. 

At last, with a quick, deep breath, he 
got up, and walking over to her, laid his 
hand softly on her hair. 

«Will you go up, Daphne?’ he said 
in a low tone. 

‘‘ You go with me,”’ she said, in a whis- 
per, without lifting her eyes. ‘I’m 
afraid.’’ 

He took up the lamp solemnly and led 
the way. 
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««T’ll come back and lock the door,’’ he 
said in passing it, and he glanced round 
at her. She still sat in the chair. 

‘««Come on!’’ he said, encouragingly, 
and with something gentler in his voice 
than she had ever heard. 

She rose and followed him. But 
when she reached the foot of the stair, 
she stopped again and watched him as he 
went slowly up. How heavy his tread 
was, how large his limbs were, and how 
broad his back looked with the lamp- 
light close in front of it. In that mo- 
ment she lived over again the trouble- 
some life with him in the meadows 
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far away—at the picnic—in the pasture. 
She recalled how vividly that first day, 
when she had walked homeward across 
the fields in the warmth of early June, 
and had heard him singing in the corn! 

At last she was happy and at peace. 
But there was a pitiful fear of him in her 
eyes, and her breast rose and fell with 
her quivering breath. 

He reached the top of the stairs and 
raised the candle above his head. 

««Come on,’’ he repeated. 

Then he came back down the stairs 
and put his arm around her, and they 
went up together. 


( Concluded.) 


MY LADY PASSES: A SONG. 


By MARGUERITE MERINGTON. 


CLOVERs red and white among the grass, 


Warily, warily, 


Lift your heads to see my lady pass, 


Airily, airily— 


Clovers, watch ye warily to see my lady pass! 


Circling round her path with painted snare, 
Butterfly, butterfly, 
Touch her dainty hand, her neck, her hair, 
As would I, fain would I— 
Caressing touch, O butterfly, her hand, her neck, her hair ! 


Buttercups and daisies, white and yellow, 
Call to her, call to her! 
Sing, O bird, your sweetest ritornello, 
All to her, all to her— 
Sing, O silver-throated bird, your sweetest ritornello ! 


Tell her all the summer holds within it 
Seems of her, seems of her ; 
That her lover every golden minute 
Dreams of her, dreams of her— 
Aye, he fondly dreams of her, every golden minute! 


Tripping o’er the meadow fair and sweet 


Soon she comes. 


When she comes, 


She shall find my heart beneath her feet 
’Mong clover blooms, clover blooms— 
Soft—I’ll lay it in the clover at my lady’s feet! 
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IV. 


By Str ROBERT HARTON, 


‘¢¢ FT is impossible to make people 


good by legislation!’ was the 
cry heard throughout Virland in the 


years just preceding the revolution.”’ It 
was Governor Mar who was talking. He 
had arrived on board the sloop late in the 


evening. We had prepared our own din- 
ner, and were now seated enjoying the 
breeze which rippled the long stream of 
moonlight coming across the water to us 
from the tree-tops over which the moon 
was just rising. Our boat cut the water 
noiselessly and gave promise of an easy 
return to the club-house before midnight. 

‘‘ A few of the more intelligent minds,”’ 
Governor Mar proceeded, «‘ had begun to 
recognize the full bearings of the traits 
and passions with which a man is born 
into the world, and the importance of the 
surroundings during childhood and youth 
in controlling those passions or instilling 
impulses for good. But the great major- 
ity of people, including not a few clergy- 
men, still looked upon evil tendencies as 
being the direct instigation of a personal 
devil. They were impatient when any 
one proposed to assist the church by 
making such laws as would regulate vice 
or tend to a more equal distribution of 
the products of labor ; laws which would 
do away with the many evils resulting 


from extreme poverty and destitution on 
one hand, and immoderate and unusable 
wealth on the other. 

«+ Legislation never made any man 
good !’ was the cry of one class of casu- 
ists, while some outside the clergy, view- 
ing the labor problem, declared that God 
divided men at their birth into the lazy 
and the non-lazy, just as one class had 
believed for more than a century thata 
good God had condemned at their birth 
some hundreds of millions of souls to 
eternal punishment. It was a corollary 
to this that tramps were the result of in- 
herent worthlessness, and not of any con- 
ditions of the labor market. In an address 
made at this time, Lur-Feld called upon 
the churches to throw off their lethargy 
and refuse to be longer quiet under laws 
pagan in conception, and opposed to 
every principle of Christianity in statute 
and enforcement. ‘If the Christian minis- 
ters of this land,’ he said, ‘could once be 
aroused to the glaring discrepancies be- 
tween the laws, which they so admiringly 
tolerate, and the laws which would con- 
sist with the teachings of Jesus Christ, a 
new code would come into existence 
within less than half'a score of vears. 
Two-thirds of all that we call vice would 
disappear under conditions favorable to 
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the moderate distribution of wealth. 
Take the police-court records of Virland, 
and search them for incipiency of crime. 
What do we find? In our city there were 
in a single year more than four hundred 
victims of suicide—the majority driven to 
self-destruction by their hard surround- 
ings and the fierce methods prevailing 
in the world of competition. Tens of 
thousands were the victims of alco- 
holic poisoning, encouraged by laws 
passed at the imstigation of those 
whose means of livelihood were confess- 
edly dependent upon a traffic which 
in the nature of things must cause wide- 
spread destruction. To the same fierce 
competition which drove its hundreds 
to suicide, its tens of thousands into 
the desolate night of poverty, while it 
heaped up incalculable riches for the few, 
must be ascribed the great majority of 
all such crimes as hatred, injury of fel- 
low-man in business, and nine-tenths of 
the lies told, because lies result from cow- 
ardice, induced by fear of loss of pos- 
sessions. 

«««In the train of evils resulting from 
the same causes may be placed not a few 
of the sins of pride, all of the sins of 
covetousness, and wrath, and envy, and 
even a considerable portion of those of 
lust, for to ill-conditioned marriages, 
brought about by mercenary motives on 
the one hand, and the abject poverty 
which makes women its victims on the 
other, may be assigned much that comes 
under this head. If a clergyman truly 
believed what I am saying to you, he 
would cease his puny efforts in behalf of 
isolated cases, and turn his attention to 
the reform of legislation. If from even a 
thousand pulpits came a strong, earnest 
cry for new laws of Christlike justice to 
all men, the old laws handed down from 
pagan Rome would disappear almost in a 
night, and we should have that new dis- 
pensation referred to by Sir John Biles, 
when he predicted that a new era of po- 
litical economy would yet dawn which 
would perform as well as promise, and 
which would rain the riches of nature 
into the laps of the starving poor.’ ”’ 

Governor Mar put the wheel into my 
hands at this point, and went forward to 
lower the topsail, as the wind had fresh- 
ened and across the moon several ugly 
clouds had began to scurry. My 
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thoughts went back to England and to 
the consideration of what a splendid 
organization like that of the English 
Church might do for the world if once 
its ministers could be roused to a spirit 
of real Christianity. But, alas, I knew 
only too well how closely the thoughts 
of the clergy were interwoven with the 
civil, political, and social institutions of 
the land. Even to attack such a law as 
that of entail, which is held as a relic of 
extreme barbarism in other lands, would 
be almost equivalent to questioning one 
of the four Gospels. Not that they were 
other than sincere men, well-meaning 
and pious, but they accepted without 
question the laws and customs which 
had been bequeathed to them, hoary with 
the approval of semi-barbarous tradition. 

The topsail having been hauled down, 
Governor Mar came back to the wheel 
and resumed : 

«« The first legislature which assembled 
after the control of the State Delmar had 
passed into the hands of the men of the 
new order, was confronted by the most 
difficult of problems.”’ 


* * * 


Nore By THE EpiTor.— With four 
parts of «A Brief History of an Ideal 
Republic’? in hand, the Editor of THE 
CosMopoLiTaN felt safe in beginning 
its publication, believing that before 
the expiration of the four months re- 
quired for its appearance he would have 
further news from Sir Robert Harton ; 
perhaps greet the return of Sir Robert 
himself. Consequently it was not ex- 
plained to our readers that the fragment 
of the history of Virland which was being 
published, had been forwarded by Captain 
Ralph Vorst of the merchant ship Zephyr. 
Captain Vorst had found a bottle floating 
in the waters of the lower Congo, and 
upon opening it had discovered a closely- 
written manuscript. With the manuscript 
was a request that the finder should for- 
ward the enclosure to THE COSMOPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE in New York. The Editor 
takes this occasion of making acknowl- 
edgment to Captain Vorst for his cour- 
tesy. 

The failure of Sir Robert to send 
any further communication during these 
four months, or to arrive in person, 
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causes the gravest anxiety as to his 
safety. Most unfortunately, too, his 
narrative breaks off at the most impor- 
tant point. He has already given us to 
understand that Virland has succeeded in 
carrying out reforms which are regarded 
as impracticable in our own republic, and 
which have been proncunced impossible 
of attainment by not a few of our most 
distinguished public men. As copied by 
Sir Robert from the little volume of Vir- 
land history, the ideas upon which the 
reforms were based were thus formulated : 

‘‘The legislation for the State of Del- 
mar will be modeled with a view to in- 
suring the following results : 

‘« First. To keep every citizen employed 
for at least six hours each day—this pro- 
vision being intended to embrace all 
classes. 

‘«Second. To do away with useless em- 
ployments ; that is, those which do not 
add to the real wealth of the State. 

‘‘ Third. To remove temptations to the 
acquisition of unnecessary riches. This 
involves the prevention of unusual oppor- 
tunities for control of exchanges, of 
transportation, of sources of mineral sup- 
ply, and other ways in which undue, 
unfair, extraordinary or excessive profits 
may be grasped. Having prevented these, 
it follows that the principal sources 
whence spring the corruption of legisla- 
tion would be done away with, it no 
longer being to the interest of any man 
to control votes or create a false public 
sentiment.’’ 

The serious problems presented in 
these brief paragraphs are of the widest 
interest to the minds of those hopeful for 
the evolution of society. It now seems 
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probable that another people has gone 
beyond our crude experiments and have 
reduced government to a scientific basis, 
where the law of Christ has become syn- 
onymous with the law of the land ; where 
the rights of individuals are protected 
against the strong hand of brute force or 
the keen devices of mental cunning. It 
will be interesting, therefore, to turn to 
the bright intellects in our own country 
and ask opinions and suggestions. ‘Is 
such a civilization possible? How can 
mankind work out an ideal which would 
be scientific in its distribution and embody 
in its fullest extent the ideas presented 
first in the teachings of Jesus Christ, and 
lastly, in the declaration of human rights 
subscribed to by the American colonies ?”’ 
While in suspense as to the fate of Sir 
Robert Harton, the Editor of THE Cos- 
MOPOLITAN has decided to submit to 
some of our most distinguished men a 
copy of the principles upon which the first 
reform legislation of Virland was modeled, 
and beg that they will give, through THE 
COSMOPOLITAN, the result of their most 
careful thought; the hope being that 
through this consensus of statesmen some 
practical suggestions may be evolved 
pointing the way to higher ideals and 
more equitable relations between men. 
Should it prove true that the life of Sir 
Robert Harton has been sacrificed, and 
that all connection with the republic 
of Virland has been cut off, his work 
may even then not prove destitute of 
results. Where the interests of so many 


millions are at stake, it is at least certain 
that too much thought cannot be given 
to problems having so intimate a connec- 
tion with human happiness. 


























THE SAD FATE OF A NEW WOMAN. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


T was midsummer in New York City 
and they were talking of a holiday 
journey. They were two young brokers : 
Burville, the drawing-room hero, and 
Marlin, the bookworm and recluse. 

««T want you to come to Jack Hibberd’s 
as much as ever,’’ said Marlin, ‘‘and he 
urges me to bring you—but I’m not so 
sure you'll like it, you see."’ 

‘‘Why? Isn't it still a cabin in the 
heart of the forest—< the core of the king- 
dom of rest,’ as you called it when you 
came back from there last year ?’’ 

‘‘ But Jack has married, and writes me 
that his wife is there.’’ 

‘‘T like that all the better; much better. 
I long ago tired of men by themselves. 
They are rude and coarse, and—well, I 
much prefer them with women about. 
Whom has he married?”’ 

««Why, a Miss Mildred Starke. Maybe 
you know her; she’s a New Yorker, and 
I used to see her name in the society 
news,”’ 

‘««The deuce you say. But, no; Miss 
Starke, whose name was so often pub- 
lished, has not married ; it is impossible !”’ 

‘Yes, itis she. They met in Chicago. 
He lives there, and she was there last 
year attending a convention of some sort. 
Quite a love-match, they say.’’ 

‘«« Love-fiddlestick ! Old man, if you 
knew anything,—about society people, I 
mean,—you would not couple love and 
Mildred Starke in one sentence. She was 
at a Chicago convention last year, and we 
did hear that some man was showing 
her a great deal of attention—I remember 
that, and how we all laughed at the idea. 
But married—well, she'd be the one to 
laugh at that ; and even if it were possible, 
it would not be for love. Man alive, the 
new woman believes in love as much as 
you do in small-pox,—as a disease,—and 
if there ever was a new womany new 
woman it was Mildred.”’ 

‘‘Tell me about her,’’ said 
‘‘ An elocutionist, wasn’t she?’’ 

‘‘She gave readings and recitations 
only to prove the capacity of woman for 
independence. Her mother is very rich— 


Marlin. 








the widow of old Brummel Starke, the 
lifelong dandy who spent his whole time 
in Paris. Miss Starke would not accept 
a penny she did not earn. She’s a new 
woman, in spite of being a very pretty 
one, that’s all. She will not have a man 
about her—not to carry a hand-bag. She 
even broke her own saddle-horse ; wears 
bloomers when on a bicycle; is the only 
woman who can cast a fly like a man; 
learned the trick because she said that 
men thought they owned fishing as a 
masculine monopoly, and she wanted 
them to find out their mistake. She is 
president of the Pasquatoddy Fishing 
Club of women—the only one there is. 
More about her? Yes, she’s interesting 
enough. Why, shé was suspected of 
writing startling letters to the Sun in 
favor of the new régime of the unshackled 
sisterhood of unsexed women—and never 
denied it. No woman went to greater 
lengths than she; no lady, I mean, for it 
must be admitted that she was always 
gentle and graceful, and all that. Still, 
she went so far that she was too much 
for the women of the fashionable St. 
Barbara’s Mission, and the University 
Settlement, too, I believe. And then she 
slummed on her own account, talking 
down marriage and love, and telling the 
shop-girls and mechanics that seven- 
tenths of the misery in the world came 
of falling in love and marrying— binding 
couples together with only one hand 
free,’ she called it ; ‘tying folks together 
so as to have double misery, and hard- 
ship, and only a single chance to rise.’ 
That sort of talk wasn’t popular with 
natural folk like those in the tenements, 
and they guyed and laughed at her, so 
that she had to write to the papers to get 
a quiet hearing. Oh, you can see it’s not 
that Mildred Starke who has married 
your friend.”’ 

‘««She is married, just the same, and to 
the royalest good fellow you will ever 
meet, Burville. He’s a giant, a tremen- 
dous chap, with black curly hair, and 
skin like a Spaniard, who was quite as 
little inclined to marriage as she; a fellow 




















who followed a rifle wherever it took him, 
from the Rockies to Africa. He’s a man 
who will manage his own home witha 
pretty firm hand, I should think. I'm 
glad you don’t mind the new conditions 
at his shack in the woods, for I very much 
want to see how Jack Hibberd works in 
double harness.”’ 

‘«“Mind it?’’ said Burville, «I can 
hardly wait to see how his wife will look 
when I tell her I have resolved to pin my 
faith to the old women hereafter, since 
the new ones show no belief in their own 
doctrines.”’ 

What he really did say, as he strode 
ashore from the Lake Champlain steamer, 
and she put her hand in his, was: «‘ Well, 
Mrs. Hibberd, since love is a delusion, 
and marriage is a mistake, how can I 
congratulate you?’’ . 

‘“You only remember part of what I 
used to say,’’ the bride merrily replied. 
‘‘You forget that I always said that 
‘congratulations on marriage come at the 
wrong end of it.’’’ 

Her great blue eyes laughed as she 
swept by him up the woodland road, with 
two girl visitors who had come by the 
same boat. She was very stylishly 
clad—not at all as she used to dress, in 
stiff collar, starched shirt-bosom, mannish 
waistcoat, and a skirt as tight as a lonely 
trouser-leg—but all in a frou-frou of loose 
drapery, and lace, and ribbons. 

‘“By Jove, how beautiful she is!" 
exclaimed Marlin, the impressionable 
bookworm, turning to speak to Burville, 
but saying the words in the ear of the 
young husband. 

‘Thank you, old man, though you did 
not mean me to hear you,”’ said Hibberd. 
«But I know that she is better than 
beautiful.’’ He walked ahead, and then, 
catching up to.Burville, was in turn mis- 
taken for Marlin. 

“To think of that being Mildred 
Starke,’’ said Burville. 

‘But it isn’t, you know,’’ said the 
happy man. ‘She only used to be. Oh, 
no apologies; that’s all right. But, 
really, you chaps ought to get yourselves 
straightened out, or you’ll quarrel with 
one another by mistake. What you want 
is a cocktail ; come, I’m the doctor here. 
What’ll it be? Manhattan or Martini? 
You know the ropes, Marlin; before I 
make the cocktails, I’ll go and get the 
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blanket suits. Have you told our friend 
that we all dress in blankets here? Mrs. 
Hibberd is attending to the ladies. You 
must get along without them awhile. 
No, they don’t wear blankets, but they 
put on shirt-waists if they have them. 
We all go in for comfort here.’’ 

The place was nearly a mile of wood- 
land, beside the lake, and deep among 
the trees were two log huts, a large 
one containing the men’s quarters, the 
kitchen, and the dining-room; the 
smaller one being the wonien’s «‘ shack,”’ 
their sleeping-room, where the beds were 
curtained apart, and where everything 
was as dainty and neat as the exterior 
was rude. The men’s sleeping-room was 
the general assembly-room, also, in the 
big «‘shack,’’ where the beds took the 
form of bunks around the walls. In one 
end of that room was a piano, and in the 
middle of it was a great round table, 
bearing magazines, and pipes, and to- 
bacco-jars, newspapers, match-mugs, and 
ash-receivers—relics of the days gone by, 
when the place was a bachelor’s retreat. 
Modern rifles and guns shone against the 
walls, beside old flint-locks, tomahawks, 
Sioux war-clubs, snow-shoes, spears, and 
many well-mounted heads of big game. 
When the men had put on their blanket 
trousers, buttoned over blanket shirts, 
and Hibberd was bringing in the cock- 
tails, they noticed that Mrs. Hibberd was 
alone on the porch of the woman's 
‘‘shack,’’ looking toward the men’s 
quarters. She stood there until after the 
men had emptied their glasses and had 
gone out by a back door, upon Hibberd’s 
invitation, to see his kennel of high-bred 
dogs. From the dogs the men went to 
see the new keeper’s house and then the 
spring, which had been walled in with 
masonry. They spent two hours in these 
employments, and were called from them 
by the dinner-horn. Mrs. Hibberd was 
still standing on the porch of the woman’s 
««shack,’’ but the other ladies were with 
her. Jack Hibberd waved a hand to her 
and she waved hers in response. 

‘«She does not look quite well,’ Bur- 
ville thought. 

To dinner all brought keen appetites 
and sharpened wits, so that the meal was 
everything that it should have been. The 
company thought the bride as brilliant 
as was possible — except Burville. He 
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fancied he had never seen her less so; but, 
after all, there was less change in her, he 
reflected, than he had expected to find in 
one who had madea right-about-face upon 
all her old ideas of what a woman's career 
should be. 

«I envied her her happiness,’’ said 
Marlin, when Burville asked him after- 
ward if he saw that Mrs. Hibberd was 
distrait at dinner. ‘‘I am sure that her 
husband noticed nothing. Any one could 
see how proud he was of her.”’ 

‘«He may not have noticed her depres- 
sion. He is too vigorous and full of ani- 
mal spirits to be finely sensitive, per- 
haps,’’ said Burville. «I once knew a 
man whose wife said that when she was 
in tears she had to tell her husband so, 
otherwise he would never have known 
=.” 

‘That is not fair to Jack,’’ said Marlin. 

«« Then I take it back,’’ said Burville; 
‘« believe me, I like him very much. He 
is as strong as a lion, and yet to his wife 
he will always bea kitten. My! but he 
must have been as brave in love as he is 
in hunting, to have won her away from 
her notions. If I am correct in fancying 
her out of sorts to-day, it is because our 
coming has reminded her of New York— 
of home. I don’t wonder; the solemn 
woods and her former gay surroundings 
in town are very dissimilar places.”’ 

Sapient man, to divine the fleeting 
emotions of a woman’s mind; a marvel- 
ous feat—unless the new woman is very 
much simpler than the old. 

After dinner, all assembled in the large 
room in the men’s «shack,’’ beside the 
great round table and on the edges of the 
bunks nearest to it. Three or four men 
had driven over from the nearest summer- 
resort, and the company had become large, 
as well as brilliant, for it contained a poet, 
a novelist, a traveler equally famous, and 
—among the women—another than Mrs. 
Hibberd who had been a popular public 
entertainer. 

‘‘We expect a grand time to-night,’’ 
one of the new-comers said to the bride. 

‘«I do, too,’’ said she, a trifle wearily, 
keeping her eyes on the open dining-room 
doorway. 

‘‘But we expect you to give us the 
greatest pleasure, out of your abundant 
talent.’’ 

“Oh, please don’t ask anything of 
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me,’’ she said ; ‘it’s a long time since I 
have faced an audience.”’ 

«Jack must be making punch by the 
gallon,”’ said the poet. 

«« By the barrel, I should think,’’ Mrs. 
Hibberd replied. 

‘“«IT can see him—up to his elbows in 
it,’ said the poet. ‘«‘Oh, Jack, come in 
and fill a pipe, man. The longer you 
keep us waiting, the better the punch will 
taste when we get it.’’ 

‘Do you really think so? Do you 
think that is a truth that applies gen- 
erally? Ido not,’’ said the bride. 

«You think that punch deferred mak- 
eth the heart sick, eh?’’ the novelist 
interposed. 

««Some things make the heart tired,”’ 
she replied. 

The poet put down his pipe and recited 
some of his verses, after which the re- 
nowned traveler told of an adventure 
while tramping in Thibet with a priest. 
There was then a general demand for a 
song from the bride ; and she arose and 
went to the piano, saying, ‘I will sing 
to you a love-song that Jack used to like.”’ 
She sang the ballad very softly and 
prettily, and then said: ‘* Here’s another 
favorite of Jack’s ; that is, it used to be.”’ 
This sung, she flung herself into a flood 
of operatic melody and, almost without 
pausing, sang a negro, and then an Irish 
ditty, and followed them with one of 
Whitcomb Riley’s exquisite poems in 
dialect set to music. The air was heavy, 
and the veins of the listeners pulsated 
with the flood of melody that she poured 
forth. Her husband brought in the punch 
and served it while she sang. He gave 
to her the first glass, putting it on the 
piano-top so as not to interrupt her, and 
touching her rosy cheek with a finger- 
tip, tenderly, as he passed behind her to 
serve another. She sang like a thrush in 
springtime, and abundant applause came 
from the whole company in a long fusil- 
lade of clapping and chorus of praises. 

Then the poet gave a series of recitations 
of his verses: comic, pathetic, religious, 
homely. Jack Hibberd came in and took 
the only vacant chair; as it happened, 
the one farthest from his beautiful bride. 
The poet showed great histrionic talent ; 
bent knuckles stole to the corners of wet 
eyes, and handkerchiefs followed them. 
Women laughingly confessed that their 
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feelings had been worked upon. One man 
admitted that he had wept a little, and 
another said that he always lost his self- 
control over certain things of the poet’s. 
The bride moved from the piano to the 
edge of a bunk, and sat there with her 
psyche knot just touching the top of 
the bunk above her, and her face in its 
deep shadow. At last, the poet did his 
most effective thing, a description of 
tender scenes in the life of a gentle, heroic 
old farmer who saw his wife laid away, 
his son enlisted for war, his daughter 
marry and emigrate. The bride, so 
newly torn from her home, broke down 
utterly. Tears streamed down her face, 
and she hid it in her handkerchief. 

‘«Don’t mind me,’’ she said, «it’s all 
nonsense.’’ Then a great sobbing began 
to rack her frame and, ashamed, she 
flung herself back upon the bunk, and the 
company could only see the movements 
of her knees and of one elbow that told 
of the convulsions that strained her body. 

The poet’s satisfaction was complete. 
He had never affected an auditor like 
that—and such a bright and worldly 
woman, too. That was the highest praise 
—unless, perhaps, the’ royalties on his 
books were higher—than any he had yet 
provoked. Jack Hibberd, phlegmatic by 
nature and tired by his day’s work of 
entertaining, smoked his pipe and looked 
on; a trifle slow-minded, an out-of-door 
man and brother to nature. 

«‘T never thought that Mildred could 
let go of herself like that,’’ he said to the 
person nearest to him. 

Then there were calls for the bride to 
play. Oh, no, she did not feel like it. 
Then would she not recite? «Yes, yes,”’ 
and ‘oh, please,” from the full chorus. 
So she rubbed her eyes and looked at her 
husband for inspiration—but the good- 
natured soul was smoking, so that she 
recited a bit of New York street dialect, 
and a poetical recollection of school-day 
fun—things that had «‘taken’”’ in the tene- 
ments. Now, she looked again at her 
husband, as if for approval. 

‘You know what I like, Mildred,’”’ he 
said. 

‘‘Oh, no, not ‘the Light Brigade,’ ”’ 
she protested. 

‘« Please,’’ said he. 

It seemed absurd for such aslender slip 
of a woman—perhaps it seemed absurd 
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for any woman—to try to render that 
masculine, impassioned, heroic, and 
majestic poem. But the company saw 
the bride undergo a mighty gathering of 
herself together. Then the words began 
with a magnetic ring, with flashing eyes, 
tautened sinews, with the little woman’s 
breast thrown out, and her chin held up, 
and with a voice that played on the 
emotions of her hearers as if her tones 
were fingers, they were harps and their 
feelings were tightened strings. Her 
words, uttered in volleys, shot through 
her hearers, and the woods caught them 
far away, and sent them back with mighty 
force still left in them—a marvelous feat 
fora young woman. For days afterward, 
all talked of the performance as a dra- 
matic triumph that would have made a 
woman’s fortune on the stage of one of 
the world’s capitals. Everything had 
been ready for it, to be sure ; the audience 
had been wrought up, and-she, herself 
had been sensitized, keyed up, set vibrat- 
ing. It was magnificent in consequence. 

The women went to bed. 

The men smoked awhile, and drank, 
and exchanged anecdotes. In the pauses, 
they heard the laughter and voices of the 
ladies in the smaller cabin. 

The next day brought fulfilment of all 
that the first day had promised. The 
breath of the woods was perfumed, the 
women were gay as well as beautiful, the 
fish were obliging, the wind bellied out 
the sails, laughter was flung about in 
waves, like festoons beneath the tree 
branches. In the late afternoon, while 
the other ladies were dressing, Burville 
found the bride in a hammock on the 
porch of the ladies’ quarters. 

‘¢Where’s my boy?” she asked. 

«TI don’t know, just now,’’ said Bur- 
ville. «‘ He’s a model host, that’s all. He 
has been devoting himself to us all day.’’ 

«¢T must have him ; I can’t stand it any 
longer,’’ she said. Then she called, 


“Jack! Jack !"’ 
He appeared, dressed like a summer 
dandy. 


‘« What do you want, dear?” 

«‘ You, darling.” 

“Oh!” 

He got into the hammock with her, so 
that his shoes hung beneath her head, 
and her feet were beneath one of his arms. 

«Tam an unhappy woman,”’ said she. 
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‘«‘T have had enough of this. I want to 
go to mama. She always loves me, and 
never changes.”’ 

“T’ll go, too,’ said Jack. 

«You needn't ; she doesn’t love you.”’ 

‘«‘How long have you been married, 
Mr. Hibberd?’’ Burville asked. 

‘« Two months,”’ said Hibberd. 

‘«“Two months?’’ Mrs. Hibberd re- 
peated, in despair. ‘‘Hearthe man! It 
will be three months in three weeks and 
two days.” 

‘‘Heavens, Mildred! You are an old 
married woman,’’ said the husband. 

‘It’s not what it’s cracked up to be,”’ 
said she. 

«Why ?”’ Burville asked, ‘«‘ What’s the 
matter? are you unhappy? You? You, 
who sang so, last night; recited so, 
played so merrily? You, the life of last 
night—the most wonderful night ever 
spent in Bohemia !”’ 

‘‘H’mph. Don’t say ‘you’ tome. Let 
me say it to you, rather. I gay?”’ she 
asked. ‘«‘Why did I seem so? Do you 
think it was for the company? Nota 
word of it ; not a smile ; not an effort.”’ 

‘« Hey-dey,’’ exclaimed Burville. 

‘«©Oh,’’ she cried, ‘I'll tell it. I'll 
have it out. Ilovedthis man. He took 
me from my home and ties. He could 
not wait—not long enough for me to get 
a proper trousseau from abroad. He was 
so eager, so impatient, so carried away 
by love. He longed to bring me to this 
patch of woods, with only the dear dogs 
to bother us, or separate us. He had been 
a great entertainer, a confirmed host ; but 
we were to be alone. Well, our friends 
came and he showed his talent. He is a 
perfect host ; I see it clearly ; there is no 
disputing it. He went to meet them at 
the wharf at ten minutes to two o’clock 
yesterday afternoon, and from that mo- 
ment he forgot me. He asked me to look 
out for the women ; well, I am not a per- 
fect entertainer; I am a bride. I’m on 
the edge of my honeymoon. I bargained 

7 for attention, for homage, for affection. I 
was shoved aside—all day—all night. I 
got no word, nor look, nor thought. Oh, 
it was horrible. As the dreadful night 
wore on, and he buried himself in the 
kitchen, I could endure it no longer. I 
played what pieces he had praised. He 
did not come ; he did not come. I sang 

again the first things I had ever sung for 
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him—to stir his conscience through his 
memory. He stayed in the kitchen, play- 
ing the host. Oh, he loves to play the 
host—better than he loves his wife. I 
sang on, and played on, everything. 
Never have I played or sung so well, for 
I seemed to be fighting for life—for more, 
for my husband's love. 

«Oh, you cannot understand me, but 
hecan. At last, he camein. Not to me, 
but to his guests—with horrid punch. It 
was delicious, but he did not ask me how 
I liked it. He asked the others, and when 
the women said it was sweet, he went 
away and made more and made it sourer, 
and stayed away. I listened to the poet 
and did not hear him. I could not stand 
it. I could have gone to him in the 
kitchen, but it was his place to come to 
me. He did not come, and I broke down 
and cried. They thought the poet had 
worked on my tender chords—I who am 
all adamant— callous already, to every 
tender influence. I was crying over the 
tragedy of my heart, crying for my hus- 
band, for the love I had lost. Then he 
came in. There was nothing more to do 
for the guests. He had given them my 
day and my night. He took the chair 
farthest from me. He saw me in tears, 
and did and said—what? Nothing. I 
determined to warm his heart; to blow 
the spark (if there was a spark of love 
left) into the old flame again. I recited 
what I knew he liked and warmed him 
a little, so that he asked for my best, 
that I had left untouched: «The Charge 
of the Light Brigade.’ I seemed to my- 
self to be inspired, and that feeling gave 
me genius. I knew it was my last and 
only chance. The company thought my 
fires blazed like that for them ; that they 
had worked me up ; that I was a perfect 
hostess, wearing myself into hysteria for 
them. When I had finished, he led to 
their cabin the ladies who were nothing 
to him—and I followed. He kissed me 
good-night. Yes, he did kiss me good- 
night. I admit that. It was because I 
flung myself in his way, and he had to 
kiss me or trample on me.”’ 

«« Honey,’’ said Jack Hibberd, « you are 
a humbug.”’ 

‘« But, as I was about to say, Mr. Bur- 
ville, it is all over. Now, I have endured 
a second day of it, and can stand it better 
—until I get back to my mother.” 
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she Theatrical World.—tThe rainbow of promise was not 
(Sh - : . 
conspicuously present in the theatrical sky of January. Among 
the dramatists no new Shakspeare loomed up to startle a waiting 
world, no star of the first magnitude came dazzling into sight, 
no masterpiece of the dramatist’s pen has been created in the period 
of which I write. The most conspicuous feature of our stage is 
the continued preponderance of the English element. Judging by 
the number of our theaters governed by English influence, it is a conclusion 
not to be denied that America has no native school of the drama nor of acting. 
Almost all that our own actors do is based on English examples. Certainly 
English plays and English actors have the call with the American managers. 

Mr. John Hare as Benjamin Goldfinch, in ««A Pair of Spectacles,”’ confirmed 
the promise given by his work in ‘‘The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith.’’ In this 
role he gave a delicately cut presentation of an aged and mistaken philan- 
thropist which was satisfactory to every requirement of the critical and artistic 
mind. Mr. Hare will always be kept by limitations of nature from being what 
is known as a great actor, but in the line of parts for which nature has fitted 
him, he shows the attention to detail and the infinite pains which are the 
surest mark of the artist. Miss Julia Neilson, of Mr. Hare’s company, has 
appeared only in curtain raisers since ‘‘ Mrs. Ebbsmith,’’ but even in these bits 
her exquisite beauty shows to excellent advantage. Miss Neilson has talent, a 
talent though which requires very considerable cultivation. 

Miss Olga Nethersole as Carmen has created something of a success, but it 
is the kind of success which is worked up more by the efforts of the being 
known as the press agerit than by the artistic quality of her acting. Miss 
Nethersole is unquestionably an artist who approximates to greatness. It is 
doubtful, however, whether her career will be strengthened by a resort to means 
which are only calculated to advertise, not to convince. She willingly permits 
a certain amount and kind of kissing which she does in this part to be used 
as the principal argument for attracting audiences. Her managers make the 
most of this feature of the performance. No matter how artistic her other 
efforts might be, it seems inartistic at least for her to permit them to be over- 
shadowed by a feature so meretricious. 

At the Lyceum we have had another instance of Mr. A. W. Pinero’s century 
end style of dramatic art. His efforts are not entirely characteristic of the age. 
They are more the development of place than of time. He, more than any 
of his contemporaries, seems subject to the atmosphere which prevails in the 
dramatic circles of London. Its influence is to turn the stage into a dogmatic 
discourser on questions of sex. The apostles of this school may well be termed 
decadents, as their mission is to deprave not only the stage itself and its lit- 
erature, but the audiences who witness their productions. 

Another English author who has had a hearing is Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. 
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His ‘‘ Michael and His Lost Angel,’’ at the Empire Theater, treats of the same 
theme, more thoroughly perhaps and with an added element of sacrilege. The 
motive is the temptation of a clergyman through the wiles and allurements of 
an attractive woman of the world. All this is done with the aroma of sanc- 
tity which comes from churchly surroundings. These two things together make 
the play uninteresting, and on that account its evil influence is lessened. 

At Mr. Daly’s theater we have had «‘ The Two Escutcheons,” a play adapted 
from the German by Mr. Daly himself, and more successfully done than any 
of his recent efforts in that line; that is to say, the piece is funny and inter- 
esting. It follows the line of Mr. Daly’s other adaptations from the German, 
and is not in any way startling. His company appears to its usual advantage. 
Miss Rehan, however, is cast in lines which are beneath her. The lion’s share 
of the honors are carried off by Miss Maxine Elliott. 

Mr. John Drew gives us a new play from the French of Dumas fils, adapted 
by Mr. R. C. Carton, the author of « Liberty Hall’’ and «‘ The Home Secretary.”’ 
The play itself drags at times, but it gives Mr. Drew ample opportunity to 
display his welkknown powers as a carpet knight, this time as «‘ The Squire of 
Dames.’’ In this capacity he studies the fairer, the gentler, and the weaker sex 
closely, but only with a view to aiding them. The entire plot of this piece 
depends on these well-meant efforts of his to save a woman from the results 
of her own imprudence. 

The «‘Johnnie’’ school of theatrical entertainment in which New York in- 
dulges so copiously and for which it pays its English importations so gener- 
ously, has its latest exemplar in ‘An Artist’s Model,’’ at the Broadway 
Theater. This is a piece in which singing, dancing, and attractive British fem- 
ininity figure more than brains or art. In this case the elimination of the two 
latter elements is carried to a point which makes the whole affair deadly stupid. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt returns to us as attractive and no older than ever 
before. One of her country-women, who has lately been drawing large audi- 
ences to a music-hall, has attempted to cast reflections on Madame Sarah by 
giving a mathematical computation of how old she must really be; but ina 
case like Madame Sarah’s mathematics are at least misleading. She is no older 
than her art makes her, and to-day, so far as the audience is concerned, she 
convinces of her youth as well as, and perhaps better, than she did twenty-five 
years ago. To be sure, she has the advantage of a slight figure. Age has 
added no perceptible substantiality to Madame Sarah’s proverbial thinness, there- 
fore, when as Izeyl, she clings, fondles, and entwines with the affectionate ardor 
of youth, there is no mark, no suspicion of age to spoil the picture. The 
grace of youth is still hers, the fire of genius is in her blood, and no matter 
what her history nor what her eccentricities, Madame Sarah Bernhardt must 
always remain in our recollections of things artistic, a genius. Of the play in 
which she first appeared, the less said perhaps the better. It is a taleof Christ 
and the Magdalene put back in scene and time to the realms of Buddha. 

Turning from these foreign importations, it is refreshing to note that there 
have been some successes, at least from a financial point of view, which are 
purely of American origin. Principal among these numbers is our well-known 
friend «Chimmie Fadden’’ put on the dramatic stage. «‘Chimmie’’ is known 
and loved by so many Americans that they, his friends, will be glad to know 
he has proved a dramatic success. ‘‘Chimmie,’’ as he is represented, is not 
perhaps exactly as we have pictured him in our minds, but that is always the 
misfortune of the literary character put into the flesh and blood of the actor. 
Even poor Trilby has had so many embodiments that, to any one who has 
seen them all, the ideal which Du Maurier created must have become dim and 
misty. But the «‘Chimmie”’ of the stage is not a bad sort at all. He is 
stouter than we might have pictured him, and his dialect as it is spoken does 
not sound so possible as it did in print. But the play itself is amusing. The 
subordinate characters are real types, notably the wonderfully artistic Mrs. 
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Murphy of Miss Marie Bates. Best of all, the production is American through- 
out, in play and actors, in the book from which it sprung, in the scenes it de- 
picts, and it is produced under American management. 

Mr. Charles Hoyt has brought his «‘ The Black Sheep’’ to New York, and for 
this bit of nonsense, which is of a kind that. Americans love to patronize, New 
York has expressed the same liking which it found in the places where Mr. 
Hoyt sees fit first to test the merit of his productions. 

Another American theatrical enterprise which seems to have met with popular 
approval, judging by its continued run, is «The Heart of Maryland,’’ at the 
Herald Square Theater. Its success is due to the combined efforts of Mr. David 
Belasco, the dramatist, andeMrs. Leslie Carter, the star. The remarkable con- 
struction of the play by Mr. Belasco out of shreds of a number of other plays 
and situations, and lines which have stood the test of time, and Mrs. Carter's 
marked personality, have provided an entertainment which seems thoroughly to 
meet the popular taste. The element of patriotism is strongly appealed to, and 
the piece is one of those which becomes almost classic through its nearness to 
the hearts of the people. 

«The Governor of Kentucky’”’ is the title of the new play with which Mr. 
W. H. Crane starts the year. It is fairly interesting, and gives what we sup- 
pose may be a very faithful picture of Kentucky politics. Mr. Crane is Mr. 
Crane as we have seen him in most of his parts. He is not an especially 
versatile actor, and changes little except in costume and make-up. His William 
Lee in this piece is enough like his Senator Rivers in ‘‘The Senator’’ to be 
that official's twin brother. The play has a little more somber tone than those 
in which Mr. Crane usually appears, but there is not by any means enough 
gloom to subdue his humor. The supporting company is good, the honors 
belonging to Mr. Burr McIntosh, who personates a moonshiner, and to Miss 
O'Neill, who appears as the Governor's ward. 

There should, of course, be no such thing as chauvinism in matters of art, 
but there is also the danger of neglecting the native article to the point where 
it will disappear utterly. In fact we seem now to be almost there. The reasons 
are not far to seek. So far as the plays are concerned the non-production of 
American plays is not due to the non-existence of the American dramatist. 
He does not make himself very strongly felt, but he does exist, and would 
be in stronger evidence were is not for the policy of the New York managers. 
They are not in the business solely to amuse other people and themselves. 
Money cuts a large figure in their calculations, and they would naturally 
rather produce plays which have already been produced in London and have 
proved successful there. They also find that the minor English actor is will- 
ing to work for less money than his American brother. 

The plays coming to us from England are getting to be of such flavor as 
enables us to understand that a London success does not necessarily mean that 
a piece will go in America—especially outside of New York. It is a noteworthy 
and creditable fact that the plays of this sort which create so much talk in the 
carefully-handled metropolitan press, fall flat when taken away from the city, 
which goes to show that there is a saving grace somewhere in America to 
which the native dramatist can pin his faith in a future existence. 

JAMES S. METCALFE. 


” 


“She Poet Laureateship.—Every now and then the literary 
dove-cote is fluttered by the rumor that this, that, or the other 
minor poet has been appointed Laureate. At this moment Alfred 
Austin is the name on the lips of men, and ere this appears 
in print the rumor will have been confirmed, and all other 
rumors changed into. adverse criticisms by some definite official 
coronation. For the situation is an impossible one. No satisfac- 
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tory successor to Tennyson can possibly be found. Swinburne, the greatest 
singer England has ever had, would refuse it if it were offered him; so would 
William Morris, though to him, one intertangled with socialism, the offer is not 
likely to be made. But the poor premier is called to no such invidious choice. 
Originally anybody could be poet laureate who could pass an examination in 
grammar and rhetoric, with versification. It was a mere degree, and each ‘poeta 
laureatus’ received his laurel-wreath, which testified more to his skill in writing 
those pastiches known as Latin verses, than to his prowess as an original 
English poet. If he served a king, he might call himself the king’s humble 
poet laureate; and of the first known Royal Laureate, John Kay, who hymned 
Edward rv., not a scrap of verse has survived. In Menry vu.’s day, John Skel- 
ton seems to have been the chief laureate, though despite his position at court 
as tutor to Prince Henry, he did not reign ‘vacua in aula,’’ for another poet 
laureate, one Bernard André, was tutor to Prince Arthur. Sir William Daven- 
ant, who was poet laureate to Charles 11., is chiefly remembered for his associ- 
ation with Dryden, and his introduction into England of the opera and the 
scenic drama. Dryden himself, who bore office for a time, lost his post through 
his loyalty to James 11., and to his adopted faith, when William and Mary were 
crowned, and on the heels of the great poet came—Shadwell! Shadwell, his 
dull but dogged adversary, the MacFlecknoe of his Satires :— 


“The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 


’ 


Those days of ‘the Vicar of Bray,’’ when England’s religion changed with 
England's king, were surely the reductio ad absurdum of the Laureateship. 


‘“*And whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still I'll be the Laureate of Court, sir.” 


After Shadwell came Nahum Tate, of ‘‘ Tate and Brady’s’’ psalm-book, and 
then Nicholas Rowe who was at least an admirer of Shakspeare and the first 
editor of his works; but the Rev. Lawrence Eusden does not even live, like 
his successor, Colley Cibber, a fly in the amber of Pope’s «Dunciad.’’ «New 
Year Odes’’ comments Pope in a note to his satire, ‘‘are made by the poet 
laureate for the time being, to be sung at court on every New Year’s Day, 
the words of which are happily drowned in the voices and instruments.”’ 
William Whitehead, Thomas Wharton, and Henry James Pye, bring on the 
inglorious record to Southey. What a company of immortals! What a covet- 
able honor, which all the great poets (except Dryden) escaped, from Spencer 
to Wordsworth. What does it matter who takes the post? We cannot lower 
the record; indeed, we are bound to get somebody above the average in these 
prolific days of what may be minor but is at least poetry. The office cannot 
decline below the level of Wordsworth’s predecessor, Southey; we have a 
plethora of poets, able to give every satisfaction in their work, and ready to 
celebrate anything and everything with neatness and despatch; and whosoever 
be the verses destined, by the fillip of the Laureateship, to circulate more widely 
among the Philistines, they can scarcely fail to bring into the camp something 
of «sweetness and light.”’ I. ZANGWILL. 


“she Month in England.—It becomes me more than most 
English writers to regret the death of the late Professor Boyesen, 
I believe a most amiable man. Our literary tastes differed a good 
deal, but when we both wrote in THE COSMOPOLITAN, readers had 
the antidote in company with the bane. In the September number, 
Professor Boyesen denounced the ‘ pernicious spirit’? which animates 
me, and my ‘“superficiality.’”” And then he observed that, after 
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writing ‘‘Helen of Troy,’ I «degenerated into ‘Ballads on Books,’ and ‘ Blue 
China.’’’ Well, I wrote «‘Helen”’ after writing «‘Ballades in Blue China,” not 
before—as a mere matter of historical fact ; and in ‘‘ Ballads of Books’’ I merely 
revised a compilation by Professor Boyesen’s colleague, Professor Matthews. If 
any one is ‘superficial’? here, it is not I, non mea culpa! And surely a man 
who has given most of his energy and labor to Homeric studies cannot fairly be 
accused of «extolling the lesser at the expense of the greater,’’? unless heavy 
modern novelists are greater than Homer. Living novelists, worse or better, dull 
or lively, are very small beer indeed compared with what I call Literature. But 
would that Professor Boyesen yet lived to denounce one who never cherished, as 
regards him, any more bitter feeling than a cheerful contentiousness about trifles 
and ephemeral romances. 

I wish I knew, and could inform the public, as to who is doing what! Gossip 
about unwritten books is livelier reading than strictures on new books which are 
old and out of vogue before my lines can cross ‘‘the great wave of the sea.’ 
Well, Mr. Crockett has a novel on the Auchindrane feuds in hand; I know, for 
he told me; and what the Auchindrane feuds were you may read in ‘‘ The Ayr- 
shire Tragedy,’’ by Sir Walter Scott. Moreover Mr. Crockett has «gone out”’ 
at St. Andrews in thirty-eight, that is, he has done the first nine holes in 
that number. Now the ‘«record’’ for the eighteen holes is seventy-two, so the 
performance is almost miraculous for a beginner, serus studiorum. 

Miss Corelli has managed to be a good deal talked about by dint of not 
sending her new book to the Reviews. It appears that the public loves, while 
too many critics, I hear, contemn the romances of this author. Not having 
been successful in my efforts to read Miss Corelli on the sorrows of Barrabbas 
and Satan, and other publishers, I side neither with the critics nor the 
public. 

In history I have made a tiny discovery, a long letter on the American Revo- 
lution, written in 1775, to Lord Bute, by Charles 111., known to churlish souls 
as the «‘ Young Pretender.’’ His most sacred majesty certainly has Lord Bute 
at a disadvantage. Addressing him courteously as ‘“‘my dear cousin,’’ he points 
out that the revolt of the colonies is precisely as justifiable, and is justifiable 
on the same principles as the revolution of 1688, which drove his grandfather 
from the throne of England. The king enters most learnedly into ticklish 
points of constitutional and international law, and every reader must regret 
that a prince so learned and liberal did not occupy the place of George mI. 
There would then have been no separation of the English people, west and 
east. I also unearthed a crazy proposal to Louis xvi., that Charles’ natural 
daughter (the Duchess of Albany) should be married to a Stuart, any Stuart, 
one of the clan, and should have a little boy. That little boy may then set up 
his flag in the states! The king had nothing to do with this absurdity. The 
original documents are in the French archives. 

There is a large field entered for the editorship of the Edinburgh Review, 
vacant by reason of the death of Mr. Henry Reeve. I think the Sycc- 
tator has suggested the Duke of Argyll as his successor, but the Macchai- 
lean Mohr is not (need I say!) an aspirant to the chair of Jeffrey. Everybody 
else is. 

Of our very newest novels, I prefer Mr. Anthony Hope’s «Count Antonio,” and 
Mr. Paterson’s «‘A Son of the Plains,’’ a very lively romance of the Santa Fé 
track. Every one under sixteen agrees with me, and, recommending these, I 
close my pernicious but not wholly heart-broken remarks. ‘It is a poor heart 
that never rejoices,’? and there are, at least, two new novels by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. 

Did I say before that the medium, Eusapia Paladino, has been exposed by 
your psychical countryman, Dr. Richard Hodgson? So it is, and, as a victim 
of hers cheerfully remarks, ‘‘Eusapia is shattered for congregational purposes.” 
ANDREW LANG. 
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ehe Fear of ‘‘What they will say.’’—This month (the 
) month in which I write, of course,) there occurred a little event 
which in itself was of but slight importance, but which is none the 
less curious in our country, and causes torrents of ink to flow, 
because it has brought to light one of the most singular defects in 
the French character. 

A great merchant died, leaving to his children a fortune of about 
three hundred million francs. Even in your country that would be considered 
a large fortune; in ours it is enormous. One of the children, Max Lebaudy, has 
scarcely reached the age of nineteen years, when the twenty-five millions which 
constitute his share of the inheritance, fall into his hands. In your land; twenty- 
five millions would be the means of opening up large fields of enterprise, but our 
sons of families are nearly all brought up to be useless. The young Max commits 
all sorts of folly and throws away his money with much attendant noise. He 
gains the reputation of being the most fastidious of prodigals. The newspapers 
are filled every day with accounts of his deeds and misdeeds. The women gave 
him the name of ‘‘ Le Petit Sucrier,’’ in memory of the industry in which his 
father was engaged, and at last he is only known by that name, which becomes 
popular. He reaches the age of twenty. The laugh is over. He must serve his 
time in the army, like the rest of his comrades. As he has not graduated from 
any high school, he must pass three years beneath the flag, under the strict dis- 
cipline of the regiment. Such are the demands of the law of equality! This 
institution of compulsory military service in our country is a splendid thing, for 
the regiment is a most excellent school. Many young lads who enter the service 
with weak stomachs and flabby limbs, after staying there a year or two, come 
back alert and vigorous. The discipline, the marching, the drills, rebuild their 
constitutions and make new men of them. 

It seems the young millionaire had bravely made up his mind; he looked upon 
it gaily, as a Frenchman giving an example of submission to the rules, and 
showing that one can amuse oneself anywhere if one goes about things good- 
humoredly. It is said that he was at once adored by his comrades, It may be 
remarked incidentally that he treated them weli; certainly he had the means with 
which to do it. But he had been prematurely broken-down by the life he had 
been leading up to now—the life of a clown or of a “ chair-rung’’—you may use 
either of these expressions (the latter of which, although slang, has passed into 
the language of the day),—whichever you please! 

He was no longer able to stand fatigue, and by the cruel irony of fate, his 
superiors dared not allow him to enjoy relaxations of the rules which were often 
granted to poorer conscripts. They feared that they would be suspected of show- 
ing favor, and what is worse, of showing interested favor to this young soldier 
who had his pockets full of gold. He soon fell sick; the physicians who 
examined him recognized his condition, but did not dare to prescribe for him the 
treatment they would have ordered for the son of a collector of taxes, or of a 
carpenter. They alsc thought that their probity would be questioned if they 
recommended that he be discharged from the army, which they really believed 
was the proper thing to do. This unfortunate young man was destined to die, 
the victim of his twenty-five millions. His position was so serious that the sur- 
geons could not possibly refuse him a sick leave, so they sent him to a hospital 
to recuperate. 

But here the press enters upon the scene. That class of journalists, who in our 
country plead the cause of the poor and miserable, watched «‘ Le Petit Sucrier,’’ 
who had during eighteen months, on account of his caprices and frivolity, 
brought upon himself public criticism. They wanted this young millionaire to 
stand all the consequences of conscription under our military system, and did 
not want his money to exempt him from a single duty. As soon as they 
learned the news of his furlough, they gathered themselves together against him. 
This campaign was started by a person who enjoys great esteem in our country, 
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and who by her talent as a writer has gained a merited reputation—Mme. 
Severin. 

This lady has made herself a place apart in our journalism. She has consti- 
tuted herself the avenger of social iniquities and the protector of the poor. She 
has organized a sort of special department for the administration of charity. 
She declared war against «‘Le Petit Sucrier,’’ and all the Democratic press 
followed her. It caused a tremendous noise. It must be avowed that public 
opinion was with her. Every one was persuaded that the young « fétard’’ had, 
by being sent to the hospital, found a means of serving his time in the army 
without doing any actual service—* de tirer du flanc,” as the soldiers say. 

People were grateful to Mme. Severin and those who had enrolled themselves 
with her in the campaign they brought against the young feaster. Poor fellow! 
The intimidated physicians instead of sending him back to his family, sent him 
from hospital to hospital. All fled from the responsibility in what they deemed 
a delicate matter. They trembled before this suspicion of corruption. 

But now comes the worst part of the affair, and I would not believe it, if I had 
not been mixed up in it. I have the honor of knowing Mme. Severin, for 
whom I have the greatest sympathy. One evening, after dinner, while con- 
versing with her, I said: ‘* You should leave this young man alone. He is 
very ill; I know it to be a positive fact.’’ 

««What do you wish me to do?” she answered. ‘I suspended the campaign 
for forty-eight hours, when it was rumored all over that I had received twenty- 
five thousand frances to keep still. I am forced to continue the crusade to show 
that my hands are clean.”’ 

«“So,’”’ I said, :*the physicians risk the life of this unfortunate young man 
through fear of you, and you through fear of what people will say. What a 
miserable thing.’’ 

He died, and his death caused a most extraordinary sensation throughout the 
country. On the day of his death people finally believed that although twenty- 
five times a millionaire, he had really been ill, and the feeling immediately 
turned toward those who had not had the courage to assert in the face of 
popular prejudice that which they knew to be true. 

We accuse them, but it is to ourselves, to our customs and our characters, 
that we should look. In your country, the honor of a man consists in thinking 
for himself, and in acting as he thinks ; with us,—sons of a monarchy that lasted 
for centuries and slowly fashioned us after its image,—our ideal is to think 
as every one else does, and to make our tendencies conform with public opinion 
and with the powers of the world. 

The fear of «‘What they will say,’’ governs us, or rather hypnotizes us. 
‘“What will they say?’’ asked Mme. Severin, and she carried on the war with- 
out being certain that the war was just. 

‘«“What will they say?’’ asked the medical surgeons, and instead of taking 
a virile resolution and facing the situation, they turned about and went from 
compromise to compromise, from hospital to hospital, and now have reached 
this terrible conclusion—the death of the patient. 

And here this public opinion, before which they had all bowed, turns with 
great injustice, but with reason, against those who had feared it so much. 
Having asked themselves, ‘‘What will people say?’’ they could now hear what 
people did say, and it was anything but agreeable. 

Oh, how wise you are in your country to scorn the world and its gossip, 
and to go ahead without worrying yourselves about what people will say! But 
we are French, and you are American, and as Alfred de Musset said, «Our 
crania are not shaped alike.” 

FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 








PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


¥«\uriosities of the Calendar. — There are, perhaps, worlds 
#4 where humanity is logical and arranges its acts in accordance with 
exact reasoning. This is not the case on the planet where we live, 
and if any citizen of Mars should come our way he would doubt- 

less believe neither his eyes nor his ears. 
Men and women of all civilized countries have just ended the 
celebration of the New Year. They congratulate themselves on 
having finished another year, on having advanced twelve new months toward 
the climax, and on having lightened by one more year the weight of life. It is 
not only joy, it is delirium. Congratulations, gifts, letters, photographs, bank- 
notes, rain from every side, and no one would lessen this enchanting confusion. 
All the world kisses itself, and the New Year covers with happiness grand- 
parents and children alike. One more year has gone. What a triumph! What 
thanks addressed to Heaven! We are so happy that the night of December 31- 
January 1 is passed without sleeping. You would tell me, perhaps, that if 
we rejoice so much it is more because we have started a new year than because 
we have ended an old one. But it comes to the same thing almost. It is to 
congratulate oneself on growing old, which is, in truth about the only means 
one has found for not dying. But why not indulge in a joy a little more dis- 
creet ? People only half think. If one were logical, one would become sad and 
would avoid these congratulations. Anniversaries ought not to be things of in- 
difference—except to astronomers, because they know that the terrestrial years 
are insignificant ; that the earth is a globe, badly made, where one has time to 
enjoy nothing ; and that there are planets, like Neptune, for example, where the 
years are one hundred and sixty-five times longer than ours. There a man 
forty years old was born two thousand years before the building of the Pyramids. 
Such longevity should bring sorrow to one who possesses it, but here everything 
passes so quickly that there is really no reason to congratulate oneself with 
so much pomp. It is true that always, in virtue of the same logic, this New 
Year's, which used to be celebrated in the spring, has been put in the middle 
of winter, the most disagreeable season we have in our latitude. In spring the 
sun returns, the flowers blossom, the birds sing. We have put New Year’s in 
the season which is the coldest and most somber of our climate. This famous 
logic continuing to direct us, we have taken care in changing the order of the 
months not to change their names. In this way the ninth month of the year is 
called the seventh (September), the tenth is called the eighth (October), the 
eleventh is called the ninth (November), and the twelfth is called the tenth 

(December). The logic is perfect. 

In the orbit which the earth describes about the sun there are four geometrical 
points which might have been chosen for the beginning of the year. These are 
the two equinoxes and the two solstices. In selecting the time for our holidays, 
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Christmas and Easter, the four rational points have been forgotten entirely. To 
have remembered them would have been too logical. 

The year being composed of three hundred and sixty-five days and a quarter, 
it was possible to constitute four equal seasons, each composed of three months, 
one of thirty-one, and two of thirty days. This would be simple. New Year’s 
would not have counted. It would have been a holiday—January zero, as the 
mathematicians would say. Every four years there would have been two holi- 
days instead of one. In the same way, all the years could have been made 
alike, and all, for instance, could have begun on Monday. 

This would have been too simple, too logical. What would have become of 
the sellers of calendars? It is far better to change the days every year and 
make the holidays movable feasts. 

And then, let us remember the Romans. They were also a rational people, 
as is shown by their fear of the last day of February, the month consecrated 
to the god of death. In order not to draw on themselves the anger of the 
gods of Olympus, instead of adding frankly one day every four years, they 
slipped it surreptitiously between two others and called it the second sixth 
(bissextus), hoping the gods would not notice it. But as a matter of fact, they 
did not protect themselves, and we have inherited from them bissextile years 
with Februarys of twenty-nine days. We Christians have taken care to respect 
piously this antique superstition, and not to raise February to the dignity of 
the other months. Besides, we continue to give pagan names to the days of 
the week, although we know that the moon no longer governs Monday, Mars 
Tuesday, nor Venus Friday. Always logical. 

We must admit, too, that some things are not absolutely simple in nature 
itself. For instance, the annual revolution of our planet about the sun is not 
accomplisued in an exact number of days, but, as every one knows, in three 
hundred and sixty-five days and a fraction. This miserable fraction causes any 
amount of embarrassment. 

If it were exactly a quarter of a day, it would be sufficient to add a day to 
the year every four years to keep the calendar in accord with nature; but in 
place of six hours, this fraction is five hours, forty-eight minutes, forty-seven 
seconds and a half—s5.2422169. 

The Julian calendar, established by Julius Cesar, intercalated simply a bissex- 
tile day every four years. This made a year of three hundred and sixty-five 
days. It was then a little bit too long, to the extent of three days in four 
hundred years. 

The Gregorian calendar, in suppressing as bissextile the years coming at the 
beginning of the century except one in four centuries, made the year still a little 
bit too long to the extent of one day in three thousand four hundred years. 

The calendar which nearest approaches exactness would give us a year of 
365.2424242424 days. It is still a little bit too long, one day in five thousand 
years. 

One very careful mathematician, M. Auric, has proposed recently a still greater 
precision. The Gregorian calendar makes bissextile all those years which are 
divisible by four, with the exception of the years at the beginning of the century, 
and of these one in four is given the added day. He proposes that all the years 
which are divisible by four should be bissextile, except those which are divisible 
by one hundred and twenty-eight, a rule which it would be very easy to apply. 
This computation would give, for the year, 365.24211875 days. It would be only 
a little bit too short, to the extent of one day in thirty thousand years. 

We could evidently content ourselves with this approximation. Of course, every 
thirty thousand years we would have to add one day. From now till then our 
years wouldn’t change much. 

In waiting, let us congratulate ourselves we are all growing old, since it is the 
habit, even up to that final day when we shall learn for ourselves that life is 


eternal. CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 
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@ariable Star-Clusters.—One of the most interesting recent 
=) astronomical announcements is Professor Pickering’s notice of the 
discovery of certain star-clusters in which a considerable propor- 
tion of the components are variable. Of the six thousand stars 
which are visible with the naked eye rather less than one per 
cent. show any deviation from constancy; but in these clusters 
from six to ten per cent. of all the stars that give distinct disks 
upon the photographic plate, show marked periodic variations. 

The two clusters specially in question are known as ‘Messier 3’’ and 
‘Messier 5”’; the first is in the constellation of The Hunting Dogs, the other 
is in Libra. The discovery was made by Professor Bailey in examining the 
photographs of these and other clusters made with the thirteen-inch telescope of 
the Harvard astronomical station at Arequipa, Peru, where he is in charge. The 
negatives have been sent to Cambridge, and their reéxamination by Professor 
Pickering and Mrs. Fleming has fully confirmed his results. In ‘Messier 3”’ 
he found no less than ninety-six stars to be variable, from the comparison of 
fifteen negatives made at different dates; and eighty-seven of these variables 
have been confirmed at Cambridge from the reéxamination of six of the plates. 
In «Messier 5” forty-six variables are certain, and fourteen more are very 
probable, but await confirmation. 

At the center of the clusters, where we should naturally expect to find the 
greatest number of variables, it is impossible to detect them by photography, 
because the star-images crowd each other and overlap: none therefore have been 
found on the plates closer to the center than about one minute of arc; nor 
have any been detected at a greater distance than ten minutes. In «Messier 5”’ 
about seven hundred and fifty stars were critically examined, and, as stated above, 
forty-six of them (or sixty, if we include ‘‘probables”’ ) turned out to be variable: 
in one little circle, less than two minutes in diameter, there are six variables, 
out of only sixteen stars within it. The stars are all very small—mostly 
between the thirteenth and fifteenth magnitudes. The range of variation in 
some cases reaches two whole magnitudes, but in some is less than half a 
magnitude. The periods are generally short—only a few hours in some instances, 
though in others they are measured by weeks. No long-period variables have 
thus far been brought to light. 

Eight other clusters have been similarly examined, but not so thoroughly, 
In each of three, two to five variables were detected ; in the other five, none. 

The discovery of isolated variables in star-clusters and nebule is nothing 
new. We have on record, for instance, the temporary star which appeared in 
1860 near the center of the cluster «‘ Messier 80’’ (in Scorpio), and the «nova”’ 
of 1885, in the great nebula of Andromeda. Professor Pickering himself, by 
visual observations, detected one variable near the center of ‘‘ Messier 3,’’ in 
1889; and Packer, in 1890, found two in ‘ Messier 5,’’ one of them near its 
center. But the discovery of such objects by tens and hundreds is entirely 
new, and very interesting and significant; though perhaps not greatly to be 
wondered at, considering that on any accepted theory of variables we should 
expect the conditions to be specially favorable to their appearance where stars 
are closely packed together. C. A. Youn. 


lectro-Chemistry.—Any change in atomic combinations by 
which a new substance is produced is called a chemical change. 
In most cases such changes take place in liquids which are made 
acid, alkaline, or neutral, in order to favor the formation of the 
particular product desired. Heat, cold, and pressure are often 
needful to make chemical changes. The skill of the chemist con- 
sists in being able to bring about such conditions as to allow 
chemical combinations to take place and give the required product, 
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Of course, it has been known for a long time that an electric current would 
produce chemical changes, for Sir Humphry Davy discovered new elements by its 
use nearly a hundred years ago, and Faraday discovered the laws of such actions 
sixty years ago; nevertheless, it is only within a year or two that electricity 
has been employed in the making of chemical products on a commercial scale. 
The success of these has been so great as to make it seem likely that an 
electric plant will be a necessary adjunct to every chemical manufactory. 

When a current of electricity decomposes water, the hydrogen is set free at 
one of the immersed plates and the oxygen at the other, no matter how far 
apart these plates may be. If there be nothing in the neighborhood of these 
plates when the gases are liberated, with which they can combine, they escape 
into the air. If there be some substance with which they can combine they 
will do so, but the products will be different at the two plates, one an oxide, 
the other. a hydride. 

If the water have some substance dissolved in it like potassium sulphate, the 
latter is decomposed into caustic potash which all appears at one plate, and 
sulphuric acid at the other, so the region about one plate is alkaline, while the 
region about the other is acid, each favorable to certain kinds of chemical 
combinations. If the desired product be an oxide, like chromic acid, a current 
is sent through a solution of the bichromate of potash, caustic alkali is formed 
at one terminal plate, and at the other the oxygen from the decomposed water 
forms the chromic acid by oxidizing that set free at the other terminal plate. 

There is in Switzerland an electric plant employing two thousand horse- 
power for the electrolytic production of the chlorate of potash, two thousand 
tons of which are used a year in the making of safety matches. A current of 
electricity is sent through a solution of potassium chloride. The resulting 
products are caustic potash, chlorin, and oxygen. When these are mixed by 
stirring, the product is the chlorate. An establishment for the manufacture of 
this has just been erected in Sweden, which employs sixty-five hundred horse- 
power, and nearly all the chlorate of potash is now produced in this way. 

White lead used in such quantity for paint is now made by passing a current 
of electricity between large plates of lead dipping into dilute nitric acid, while 
a stream of carbonic acid gas is continuously passed through the solution. The 
lead carbonate is precipitated at once. 

By passing a current through strong brine, the salt is decomposed, caustic 
soda is set free at one plate and chlorin at the other. The caustic soda is 
then treated with carbonic acid gas which at once combines with it, and when 
the liquid is evaporated, forms the carbonate of soda of commerce, a substance 
which is used in enormous quantity. In Europe one hundred thousand tons 
are used a year. The new method is likely soon to supersede the old process. 

These are illustrations of commercial electro-chemical works, but water for 
drinking may be purified; bleaching, tanning, and dyeing can all be effected ; 
chloroform, aniline colors, and pigments of many kinds are now made by 
similar electrical processes. A. E. DoOLBEAR. 


€ apphire Deposits of Burmah.—tThe country rock of 
the district is gneiss (foliated granite) often carrying many garnets. 
Interpoliated with this gneiss are masses both of highly silicious 
material and of very basic rock. This last is intimately associated 
with the corundum deposits, and consists chiefly of lime feldspar 
(anorthite) and various pyroxenes. Distributed through it are 
found crystals of calcite, or lime spar, and these sometimes be- 
come so abundant as to form a kind of crystalline limestone. In this limestone 
the gems are imbedded. They are accompanied by variously colored spinels, 
garnets, moonstone, and many other minerals, as well as by magnetic iron 
pyrite and graphite. 
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In spite of the presence of limestone and graphite, Messrs. Brown and Judd do 
not regard these deposits as of sedimentary or organic origin, but rather as the 
product of rock decomposition going on at great depths. The lime feldspar of 
the basic country rock, they think, has split up into lime spar and aluminium 
silicates, which may again be resolved and perhaps finally yield rubies by pro- 
cesses of which something is known from experiment. If this was really the 
process of formation, however, it appears from the description that the deposits 
have since been subjected to a very different set of conditions from that which 
prevailed at their genesis; for many of the precious crystals are superficially 
decomposed, the inner crust being a hydrate oxide of aluminium (diaspore) and 
the outer crust minerals belonging to the mica group. This shows a progress 
of decomposition just the reverse of the process by which the crystals are sup- 
posed to have been formed. 

Though no great number of precious corundums have been found in this 
country, there is much corundum, and it occurs under conditions having many 
points of resemblance to those in Burmah. Thus the problems presented can 
probably be studied to advantage in the Appalachians. 

GEORGE F. BECKER. 


BORE OG ae 
~>—<er,) ow Plants Obtain Nitrogen.—It is well known that plant- 
fon life in general draws by far the larger proportion of the material 
of its structure and growth from the atmosphere and water. The 
carbonic acid of the air, in conjunction with water, is synthesized 
in the cells of the plant and converted into the various carbo- 
hydrates. These carbohydrates which form the great mass of vege- 
: table structure, are also of prime importance in the feeding and cloth- 
ing of mankind. The most important of these, from a dietetic point of view, are 
the starches and sugars ; for clothing purposes the different varieties of cellulose, 
mainly in the form of cotton and linen. 

In addition to the oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon of the carbohydrates, proteid 
matter, or nitrogenous food, is no less necessary to plant-life—though far less abun- 
dant. The determination of the manner in which nitrogenous matter is prepared 
for assimilation by the plant is one of the most recent accomplishments of agri- 
cultural chemistry. The death and decay of animal and vegetable organisms con- 
tinually return to the earth humus. This humus contains nitrogenous matter, 
but few plants can take up and use a second time this nitrogenous matter directly. 

It has recently been determined that there are several species of bacterial plants 
that exist in countless numbers in arable soil to a depth of not over six feet. 
These bacteria convert the nitrogen of the humus into inorganic salts, the first 
step being always the production of ammonium carbonate; other species con- 
vert this into nitrites and nitrates, and the latter are food for the larger plants. 

The discovery of these bacteria and their functions was a most important one, 
and gave a long-sought explanation of how the nitrogen of organic matter again 
became food for plants. These bacteria, however, merely transform the nitrogen 
of dead organic matter into an available form for plant-use, and their action does 
not explain how the original accumulation of nitrogen in the organic matter was 
brought about. There has lately come a partial explanation of this point also, 
for it has been found that species of bacteria exist which are capable of oxi- 
dizing the free nitrogen of the air, and thus starting it on its endless cycle of 
plant-service. One of these forms of bacteria is found to ply its vocation in con- 
nection with the growth of many kinds of leguminous plants. They have their 
homes in the rootlets of these plants, and there carry on the important function 
of making atmospheric nitrogen available for plant-food. 

The light which these discoveries throw upon the subject of nitrification will 
surely prove of great practical benefit in the development of agriculture. 

S. E. TILLMAN. 
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, 1895, by Photographische Gesellschaft By courtesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., N.Y. 


‘““PHOERE,”’ BY LORD LEIGHTON 


rhe above picture by the late Lord Leighton. was in our artists’ hands for reproduction when news 
was received of his death. He was born in 1830, became associate of the Royal Academy in 1864, 
academician in 1869, and President of the Academy in 1878. He was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Lord Leighton at the beginning of the present year, but had never taken his seat in the House 
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ELOPEMENT,"’ BY A PEREZ 
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Copyright, 1892, bv Photographische Gesellschaft. By courtesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., .\ 


“ SERAPHINE,"’ BY E. BISSON 
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Copyrigi 1804. bv Photographische Gesellschaft By courtesy of the Berlin Photograph Co., N.Y. 









** MADAME IS OUT,’ BY A. PEREZ 
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LA TOSCA,”’ BY HAGBORG, 
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OSMOPOLITAN MAGATINE. 


EDITED BY JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. APRIL, 1896. 





















Almond 
Angel 
+ Angel Charlotte 

Belden 

Boston 

Centennial 
Washington 

Citron Pound 

Chocolate 


Choc, Layer 
Choc. Marbled 
Cocoanut 


Coffee 








‘Cake keeps fresh 


when made with 





Cold Water 
Cookies 

Corn Starch 
Cream, Lemon 
Cream Puffs 
Croquignoles 
Crullers 

Dark 

Delicate 


Choc. (Cinnamon) Delicate & Fruit 


Delicate, Spice 
Doughnuts 
Everton 


"Cocoanut Cookies Fig 


Fruit 


Fruit Cookies 
Gingerbread 
Gingerbread, 
Sponge 
Ginger Snaps 


Ginger Snaps, 


Rochester 
Hermits 
Hickory-nut 
Hickory-nut 

Kisses 
Ice Cream 
Invalid . 
Jelly Roll 
Jolly Boys 


Clevelands Baking Powder 


Cook Book Free. 


It contains 400 receipts, including 70 
for different kinds of cakes, as follows: 


Lemon Jelly 
Marbie 
Minnehaha 
Moonshines 
Nut 
Ohio Fruit 
One-egg 
Lunch Cake 
Orange 
Orange Cream 
Pinwheels 
Pound 
Pound, White 
Ragiets 
Ribbon 


Send stamp and address, CLevELaAND Baxinc Powper Co., New 


fie 876%! 























Roll Jelly — e 
Sand Tarts 
Seed Cookies 
Snippidoodles 
Spice 

Spice Drop Cake 
Sponge 
Sponge, Boiled 
Sponge, Cookies 
Swedish Cake 
Trifles 

Wafers, Walnut 
Watermelon 
Wedding Fruit 
White Perfection 


York. 
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1896, by Joxun 
Entered at the post-office at Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 





BrRisBEN WALKER. 
New York, 








as second-class mail matter. 
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